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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 309.—20 APRIL, 1850. 


From the North British Review. | identical with those of Fuller and Sir Thomas 

1. The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. | Browne. We feel that he is writing in the midst 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. Cuartes Curn-|of his books ; and that his essays on topics of 
pert Sourney, M.A. Vol. I. 1849. present interest are always affected by his throw- 
. Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late | ing his mind into the way of thinking of an age 


William Taylor, of Norwich. By J. W. Rob-| that has passed away. Still there is everywhere 
BERDS. 1845. 


3. Early Recollections. By Joseru Corrie. 1837. |* definiteness and decision of purpose, which is 
that which constitutes true originality; and his 


thoughts it is which are expressed in a dialect 
which he feels to be common property, and of 
which he as little remembers how each particular 
phrase or cadence has been formed, as we can 
determine how we have learned the words of the 
language we speak. Everywhere, even in his 
earliest writings, his own mind makes itself dis- 
tinctly felt. Of this the strongest evidence is, 
that where its expression is not subdued by the 
higher tones of elevated poetry, we have always 
an under-current of quiet humor that exhibits a 
man happy himself, or, if unhappiness comes, 
who feels himself blameless for what he cannot 
avert, and who is disposed at all times to view 
surrounding things in a spirit of kindliness. 

How such a mind was originally formed, and 
At the same altar, and with the same purity of heart, | how it was not spoiled by the wear and tear of 
and with the same wisdom, he too served. It|life—how the purity and single-mindedness of 
may seem to be regretted that they who serve the | childhood was preserved through manhood and to 
altar have to live by the altar; but to the neces- |age, and this by a man frequently writing on the 
sity in which he found himself, of working out a | most exciting political topics, is surely a subject 
livelihood by unwearied industry in the occupa- | well worth studying, with such aids as we can 
tions to which the higher instincts of his nature | find. 
called him, we no doubt owe much of what is| Among those aids we find a series of letters 
most genial in the works of this true poet. To written by Southey in the forty-sixth or forty- 
this alone—such at least seems the probability— iseventh year of his age, in which he relates all 
was it owing that he became a prose writer at all, | he can remember of the first fifteen years of his 
for none of his prose writings have that unity of life. With these letters his ‘* Life and Corre- 
purpose and design which distinguishes the works | spondence, edited by his son, the Reverend Cuth- 
of pure imagination; and yet there can be no row Southey,’’ opens. ‘They were addressed to 
doubt that, as a prose writer, he is one of the|Mr. May, an old friend. Their publication at 
most graceful in our language. It is, however, | some future time was no doubt contemplated by 
as a poet that we think Southey must be most the writer. About half a volume of the work is 
remembered. It is not depreciating Goldsmith's | filled by this autobiography. A selection of 
unequalled prose works, to say, that it is as a|such of his letters as could be recovered, con- 
poet he takes highest rank. Had he not been a| nected, and elucidated by some interspersed narra- 
poet, he could not have written those prose works, | tive, carries us on to the poet’s twenty-fifth year, 
and so with Southey. Dispose, however, of this | and concludes the first volume of the work—the 
question as the reader may, the earlier portion of | only part yet published. The ‘‘ Life of William 
his biography with which we have to deal will | Taylor, of Norwich,” supplies us with another 
compel us rather to think of him in that character | very interesting series of his letters, which, it so 
in which he first appeared before the public. happens, commencing just where the other closes, 
Through both his poems and his prose works his | ‘enables us to trace the progress of the poet for 
individual character so distinctly appears, that it seventeen years more—and those the years in 
would be scarce possible to mistake a page of his| which his greatest works were written. This 
writing for that of any other man. He has not | part of Southey’s correspondence was published 
avoided imitation. On the contrary, his early | with his own sanction, by Mr. Robberds, the 
poems are too often echoes of Cowper and Aken-|biographer of Taylor. The Reminiscences of 
side; and the quaintnesses which appear more | Mr. Cottle, of Bristol, give us some further help 


conspicuously in his prose works, are in kind|in bringing Southey distinctly before the mind at 
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For a period of more than fifty years the writ- 
ings of Southey were among those which, in 
England, most contributed to create or to modify 
public opinion. His first published poem was 
written in the year 1791; and from the date of its 
publication to the close of his life, there was not, 
we believe, a year in which he did not hold com- 
munication with the minds of others, in almost 
every form which a retired student can employ. 
Literature was not alone his one absorbing pas- 
sion, but it was also his professional occupation. 
Southey, when speaking of Spenser, describes 
him as 

Sweetest bard, yet not more sweet 
Than pure was he, and not more pure than wise ; 
High-priest of all the Muses’ mysteries. 
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the period of early manhood. We feel, therefore, 
that while to ourselves it would be pleasant to 
forbear writing on the subject till the completion 
of Mr. Cuthbert Southey’s book, there is no 
reasonable ground for such delay. 

Of Southey’s paternal ancestors we are told, in 


merous tribe in Somersetshire, one of whom, the 
sixth in the ascending line from the poet, a great 
clothier in Wellington, had eleven sons, who 
peopled that part of the country with Southeys. 
The poet infers, from their having armorial bear- 
ings, that they were of gentle birth. ‘I should 
like,’’ says he, when describing the chevron and 
crosslets on his paternal shield, *‘ to believe that 
one of my ancestors had served in the crusades, or 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem.”’ 
If such fancy were founded in fact, the fact has 
escaped the chroniclers. Few persons were so 
well read in the class of books where it would be 
likely to be found as the poet; and he says he 
never met the name in a printed book. Family 
tradition represented one of them as a great soldier. 
‘‘In the great rebellion, I guess, it must have 
been, but I neither know his name nor on which 
side he fought.”” Another was eut with Mon- 
mouth ; his sword was preserved till the time of 
Southey’s father. An uncle of Southey’s grand- 
father was an attorney at ‘Taunton, and was regis- 
trar of the Archdeaconry. He married an heiress, 
and Southey’s grandfather settled on the estate in 
the parish of Lydiard St. Lawrence, about ten 
miles from Taunton, under the Quantock hills. 
What is family tradition’? Of his grandfather, 
Southey can find no record, except that he was a 
subscriber for ‘* Walker’s Sufferings of the Cler- 
gy,’ from which he infers that he had some regard 
for books, and was of a right way of thinking. 
A maiden sister lived in her brother's house. 
She had a small estate held on lives. Two 
dropped, and the last, when he knew the old lady's 
means of livelihood depended on his continuing to 
live, determined fever to work more, but extort 
his support from her. Southey says the story is 
worth insertion in a treatise on English tenures. 
Cases have occurred in Ireland where murders 
have been committed to terminate estates so held. 
Cases have also occurred where a juror has refused 
to concur in a conviction, because a criminal’s life 
was one on which a lease depended. We have 
known an incident not unlike that mentioned by 
Southey :—A profligate fellow proposed to a gen- 
tleman who had some property depending on his 
life, that he should share the property with him, 
or in the event of that not being acceded to, that 
he would go abroad and never more be heard of. 
He kept his word. For a few years, in spite of 
his efforts for concealment, traces of him sufficient 
for the purposes of those whose estate depended on 
his life were found. At last he succeeded so far 
in baffling all inquiry, that it was thought more 
desirable to abandon the property than continue to 
occupy it on such a tenure. 
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his residence in a lonely hamlet brought him away 
from the hotbeds of dissent. If dissent, however, 
did him no other harm than that which the poet 
records, we think he is not warranted in speaking 
as he does of the “ essential acid of Puritanism.” 
‘* Aunt Hannah frequently chastised her niece, 
Mary, for going into the fields with her playmates 
vf a Sunday. She, and her brothers and sisters, 
she said, had never been suffered to go out of the 
house on the Sabbath, except to meetings.” 
His grandfather’s children were three sons, 
John, Robert, and Thomas, and two daughters. 
John, the eldest son, became an attorney, at Taun- 
ton. Robert, the father of the poet, found himself 
behind the counter of a grocer in London. His 
heart was in the country, however, and in the 
rural sports in which his boyhood had been past. 
His attachment to field sports was an absolute 
passion. Seeing a porter one day with a hare in 
his hand, he could not help shedding tears at the 
sight. His master died, and he was removed te 
Bristol, and placed there with a linen-draper. An 
acquaintanceship with a young man of the name 
of Tyler, introduced him to Tyler’s connexions. 
There is danger of losing our way in the wilder- 
ness of first cousins, and uncles and half-uneles, to 
whom we are now presented, and we shall get out 
of the jungle as fast as we can. Among the per- 
sons to whom Tyler introduced his friend, was 
Mrs. Margaret Hill. Bradford was her maiden 
name. She had been first married to a brother of 
Tyler's, and afterwards to Edward Hill of Bed- 
minster. She was now again a widow, and living 
in the same house with her were ‘T'ylers and Hills, 
collaterals or descendants. Of the Tylers, uncle 
William was a fool,* or something not unlike it; 
and uncle Edward was not a very wise man. 
From the Tylers the poet passes on to the Hills. 
But we must hasten on to his mother. Bedmin- 
ster was but a half-hour’s walk from Bristol. 
Edward Tyler and his friend were constant visitors, 
and the latter who had, in partnership with a 
brother, opened a shop in Bristol in the year 1772, 
married Miss Hill. Signs were then common 
over shops, and, true to his old sportsman instincts, 
Southey ornamented his window with a hare as 
his device. The poet was the second child of this 
marriage, and born on the 12th of August, 1774. 
We return to the Tylers. Miss Tyler, the 
half-sister of Southey’s mother, passed the earlier 
part of her life at Shobdon in Herefordshire, re- 
siding in the house of a maternal uncle. Bradford 
was in orders, and resided on a curacy ;—he had, 
however, some private property. He appears to 
have been a generous man, for from him Southey’s 
uncle, Hill, derived the means of support at Ox- 


* This is too harshly said. Southey speaks of this 
uncle with great affection, both in his Autobiography and 
in The Doctor. “It is common with the country people, 
when they speak of such persons, to point significantly to 
the head, and say, tis not all there—words denoting a 
sense of the mysteriousness of our nature, which perhaps 
they feel more deeply on this than on any other occasion. 
* * * William's was nota case of fatuity ;—though 
all was not there, there was a great deal. He was what 





Southey’s grandfather had been a dissenter, but 


is called half saved.”—The Doctor, vol. i., p. 115. 
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ford. On his death he gave the greater part of 
his property to Miss Tyler, who then began to 
“live at large, and frequent watering-places.”’ 
A fashionable physician ordered her to Lisbon. 
She went, taking with her her half-brother, Her- 
bert Hill, who had lately gone into orders. 
From this accidental visit arose Hill’s connexion 
with Lisbon, as chaplain of the British factory, 
and Southey’s own in after years. But of this 
hereafter. 

She past but a year in Lisbon, and on her 
return settled in the neighborhood of Bath. - 


The house was in Walcot parish, in which five- 
and-furty years ago were the skirts of the city. It 
stood alone in a walled garden, and the entrance 
was froma lane. ‘The situation was thought a bad 
one, because of the approach, and because the near- 
est houses were of a mean description ; in other re- 
spects it was a very desirable residence. ‘The house 
had been quite in the country when it was built. 
One of its fronts looked into the garden, the other 
into a lower garden and over other garden grounds 
to the river, Bathwick Fields, which are now cov- 
ered with trees, and Claverton Hill, with a grove 
of firs along its brow, and a sham castle in the 
midst of their long dark line. I have not a stronger 
desire to see the pyramids than I had to visit that 
sham castle during the first years of my life. There 
was a sortof rural freshness about the place. The 
dead wall of a dwelling-house (the front of which 
was in Walcot street) formed one side of the gar- 
den enclosure, and was covered with fine fruit- 
trees; the way irom the garden door to the house 
was between that long house wall and a row of es- | 
paliers, behind which was a grass plat, interspersed 
with standard trees and flower beds, and having one 
of those green rotatory garden seats shaped like a 
tub, where the contemplative person within may, 
like Diogenes, be as much in the sun as he likes. 

There was a descent by a few steps to another 
garden, which was chiefly filled with fragrant herbs, 
and with a long bed of lilies of the valley. Ground- 





rent had been of little value when the house was 


each side ; an arm-chair made of fine cherry wood, 
which had been Mr. Bradford’s, and in which he 
always sat—mentionable, because if any visitor who 
was not in her especial favor sat therein, the leath- 
ern cushion was always sent into the garden to be 
aired, before she would use it again; a mezzotinto 
print of Pope’s Eloisa, in an oval black frame, be- 
cause of its supposed likeness to herself; two 
prints in the same kind of engraving, from pictures 
by Angelica Kauffman ; one of Hector and Andro- 
mache ; the other of Telemachus at the court of 
Menelaus; these 1 notice, because they were in 
frames of Brazilian wood ; and the great print of 
Pombal, a grande Marquez, in a similar frame, be- 
cause this was the first portrait of an illustrious 
man with which I became familiar. The establish- 
ment consisted of an old man-servant and a maid- 
servant, both from Shobdon. The old man used 
every night to feed the crickets. He died at Bath 
in her service. —Life of Southey, vol. i., pp. 32-34. 


Here Southey chiefly lived from the age of two 
years till six, with many indulgences, but more 
privations. The privations were such as do a 
child most mischief. The maiden aunt was above 
all things afraid of his soiling his clothes, and 
healthy exercise and play were out of the ques- 
tion. The child slept with his aunt, and as her 
hour of rising was late, the poor little fellow was 
obliged to lie in bed till she chose to be broad 
awake, afraid to stir lest she should be disturbed. 
Here he lay, fancying combinations of figures in 
the folds of the curtains, watching from daybreak 
the increasing gleams of light from the window- 
shutters, and perhaps already creating the habit 
of thought which distinguishes the poet from other 
men. 

Her acquaintances were numerous; a friend 
of hers was married to Francis Newberry, son of 
the Newberry who published Goody Two-Shoes 
and Giles Gingerbread. Goody Two-Shoes has 
acquired a new interest since Mr. Godwin’s con- 


built. The kitchen looked into the garden, and jJecture of its having been written by Goldsmith— 


opened into it; and near the kitchen door was a 
pipe supplied from one of the fine springs with | 
which the country about Bath abounds, and a little 
stone cistern beneath. ‘The parlor door also opened 
into the garden ; it was bowered with jessamine, 
and there I often took my seat upon the stone steps. 

My aunt, who had an unlucky taste for such 
things, fitted up the house at a much greater ex- 
pense than she was well able to afford. She threw 
two small rooms into one, and thus made a good 
parlor, and built a drawing-room over the kitchen. 
‘The walls of that drawing-room were covered with | 
a plain green paper, the floor with a Turkey carpet: | 
there hung her own portrait by Gainsborough, with | 


a curtain to preserve the frame from the flies, and | 
the colors from the sun: and there stood one of the | 
most beautiful pieces of old furniture [ ever saw— | 
a cabinet of ivory, ebony, and tortoise-shell, in an | 
ebony frame. It had been left her by a lady of the | 
Spenser family, and was said to have belonged to | 
the great Marlborough. I may mention, as a part 
of the parlor furniture, a square screen with a foot- 
board and a little shelf, because I have always had 
one of the same fashion myself, for its convenience ; 
a French writing-table, because of its peculiar 
shape, which was that of a cajou-nut, or a kidney— 
the writer sat in the concave, and had a drawer on 








a conjecture, to the truth of which Mr. Foster, 
the highest authority on any subject connected with 
Goldsmith, is disposed to assent, The flowered 
Dutch paper and gilding in which the little books 
were issued had for the child a greater charm than 
any author’s name could give. Newberry gave 
him, as soon as he could read, a set of books, 
more than twenty in number. To this rich pres- 
ent Southey traces his love of books, and decided 
determination to literature. We are glad the in- 
cident is recorded ; but we do not attach much 
value to the poet’s speculation on its effect. Had 
the present never been made, to some other cir- 
cumstance equally accidental would have been 
given the credit of creating the bias. It is in 
vain to look for outward accidents to explain what 
must ultimately be resolved into the original con- 
stitution of the mind. It is quite as likely that 
the circumstances which Southey regards as inju- 
rious—his being a lonely boy, without playfellows, 
or proper companionship, may have had more 
to do with the early awakening of his powers than 
Mr. Newberry’s sixpenny books. Injurious, no 
doubt, all this must have been to his general health ; 
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-but in unhealthy childhood disease seems a sort of 
hotbed in which talents are often almost preternat- 
urally developed. 

It was fortunate for the health of the boy that 
he was by other circumstances compelled to look 
to the world without. Miss Tyler was acquainted 
with the proprietors of the Bristol and Bath thea- 
tres, and had tickets of free admission. At 
four years old the child was a constant play-goer. 
He soon acquired a keen relish for the stage ; but 
his heart was in the fields; and a walk beyond 
his usual bounds was his greatest luxury. There 
were three points he had most desire of reaching 
—the sham castle on Claverton Hill—a summer- 
house on Beechen Cliffs—and the grave of a young 
man who had been killed in a duel. His aunt’s 
fears, however, predominated. The points to 
which his imagination was directed were, she 
thought, too far for a walk, and it was a long 
while before he had the opportunity of experienc- 
ing, what we all sooner or later experience, how 
different the Yarrow of reality is from that of 
imagination. Poor child, his aunt’s habits kept 
him an uneasy prisoner when with her, and he 
delighted in the occasional release which a sum- 
mons to his father’s house at Bristol gave. He 
there had some liberty. Though the house was 
among crowded streets, he gut more often into the 
fields than when with his aunt. His grandmother 
‘was still living; and he was much at Bedminster. 
Kingsdown, Brandon Hiil, and Clifton, were 
among his more frequent walks. 

An important era is approaching; he is now 
actually in breeches ; a young man six years of 
age. In nothing has the fashion of dress been so 
much improved, even since our boyhood, as in boys’ 
clothing ; but the present dress of boys, compared 
with that of Southey’s time, seems absolutely to 
change the identity of the young animal, so utterly 
grotesque was the one, so graceful is the other. 
At six years old we find the young poet ‘in a 
fantastic tunic of nankeen for high days and holi- 
days, trimmed with green fringe—it was called a 
vest and tunic, or a jam;”’ and this he now 
changed for a coat, waistcoat and breeches, of for- 
ester’s green. No intermediate dress had been 
yet invented for the juvenile world. If it was not 
for the color, the little man, in spite of his long 
attenuated limbs, might be taken for a Dutchman. 
He is sent to school—a day-school in Bristol. 


Knee breeches are ta’en down to whip the scholar. 


At this school he tells us that he learned little, 
owing to his master’s severity—his master dies 
when he has been about a year there—the establish- 
ment passes into better hands, but, for some reason 
or other, his father now placed him at a boarding- 
school. His new abode was in the neighborhood 
of Corston, a village about nine miles from Bris- 
tol. Southey’s school recollections were accom- 
panied with painful feelings. In his Hymn to the 
Penates, he tells us of his removal to school. 


When a child, (for still I love 
" "To dwell with fondness on my childish years,) 
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When first a little one I left my home, 
I can remember the first grief I felt, 
And the first painful smile that clothed my front 
With feelings not its own—sadly at night 

I sate me down beside a stranger's hearth, 

And when the lingering hour of rest was come, 
First wet with tears my pillow. 





In the Retrospect, another of his youthful poems, 
the place itself is described in lines cast more in 
the manner of Goldsmith and Rogers, than any 
other of Southey’s poems. The poet was at the 
time of its composition in his nineteenth or twen- 
tieth year. There is no peculiar poetic power 
indicated in any part of this little copy of verses, 
but at no period of his life did Southey produce 
anything more graceful, or anything of which the 
sober coloring so perfectly suited the subject. A 
letter of Southey’s describes the place. It was 
the old manorial residence of some decayed family, 
and retained vestiges of what it had been—walled 
gardens, gate pillars, surmounted with huge stone 
balls—everything indicated former opulence ; 
within doors a black oaken staircase leading from 
the hall was distinctly remembered by the poet, 
and the schoo]-room—such it now became—hung 
with faded tapestry, * behind which we used to 
hide our hoard of crabs.” 


Yet is remembrance sweet, though we}l I know 

The days of childhood are but days of woe ; 

Some rude restraint, some petty tyrant sours 

What else should be our sweetest, blythest hours, 

Yet is it sweet to cal] those hours to mind, 

‘Those easy hours forever left behind, 

Ere care began the spirit to oppress, 

When ignorance itself was happiness. 

Such was my state in these remembered years, 

When two small acres bounded all my fears, 

And therefore still with pleasure I recall . 

The tapestried schocl, the bright brown boarded 
hall, 

The walnuts where, when favor would allow, 

Full oft I went to search each well-stript bough ; 

The crab-tree which supplied a secret hoard 

With roasted crabs to deck the wintry board. 

These trifling objects then my heart possest, 

These trifling objects still remain impressed. 

So when with unskilled hand some idle hind 

Carves his rude name within a sapling’s rind, 

In after years the peasant lives to see 

The expanding letters grow as grows the tree ; 

Though every winter’s desolating sway 

Shake the hoarse grove and sweep the leaves away ; 

That rude inseription uneffaced will last, 

Unaltered by the storm or wintry blast.* 


At this school he passed a year, learning little. 
The master was a man of some mathematical talents 
and acquirements, who always looked as if he felt 
the business of teaching an interruption of his own 
studies. The school was one for the children of 
people in business, and writing and arithmetic was 
all that Mr. Flower professed to teach. A French- 
man came three times a week, from Bristol, to 
instruct in Latin a few of the boys, of whom 
Southey was one. Duplanier washis name. He 
returned to France at the commencement of the 


* The Retrospect ; written at Oxford, 1794.—Southey’s 
Minor Poems. 
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Revolution ; and it was devoutly believed by all 
who believed in the Bristol newspapers, that he it 
was who was afterwards known as General Menou. 
At this school there were spelling-matches, and 
unless the printers of the beautiful volume of 
Southey’s life are themselves to blame for a mis- 
print, victory seems to have inclined once at least 
to the wrong side. One of the “‘ long-tailed words 
in osity and ation,” which won Southey an ovation, 
of which he tells exultingly, was chrystalization— 
so spelled. The plan of spelling-matches was not 
a bad one. It saved the master trouble, and the 
boys learned to spell better by this game of skill 
than they could in any other way. Flower also 
made the elder boys instruct the younger ones, and 
in this way Southey learned Latin by teaching it. 
The school when he entered was already declining. 
The elder Flower was 2 good-natured, indolent 
man, who, had he found a proper position in life, 
might have lived happily and usefully. For the 
management of a school he was wholly unfit ; he 
was about fifty, had lost his first wife, and was 
now married to a drunken, slatternly servant- 
maid. Boys and servants were allowed to do 
very much what they pleased, and all was going 
fast down the road to ruin. Personal cleanliness 
was neglected to an extent scarcely credible, and 
the food of the boys was dressed filthily. What 
a change from the purity, propriety, and precis- 
ion of Miss Tyler’s establishment, or even from 
his father’s, must this have been to the poor boy 
now eight years old! He had a eocked hat 
for Sundays, but this during the week-days had 
also its uses. He kept in it sugar and such good 
things as he had brought from home or bought 
from the servants. At last the itch broke out in 
the school. ‘The boys contrived to make their | 
parents acquainted with the fact by means of let- 
ters, conveyed through Duplanier. Flower and 
his son actually came to blows, each blaming the 





ether for the destruction ef the school. Southey, 
to his great delight, returned to his father’s, after | 
a year passed at Corston. 

This was in the year 1782. Some change of | 
circumstances arising from the death of Southey’s 
grandmother, which now occurred, made Miss 
Tyler a resident at Bedminster for a part of the 
year, and the poet describes with delight the house 
in which some of the happy days of his childhood 
had been past. It is impossible by any abridg- 
ment to give our readers a conception of the skill 
with which everything connected with the place in 
the way either of association or of picture is 
brought out in Southey’s description. Each dis- 
tinct feature is dwelt on singly, and yet in such a 
way as that all seems co-present, and each not 
alone contributes to the general effect, but almost 
seems that to which the whole effect is owing. 
Never certainly was there a more perfect painter 
in words than Southey. This power, manifested 
in a very high degree in his poetry, is yet more 
80 in his prose. In prose he had the advantage 
of a wider and more varied vocabulary. It was 
not till he advanced in life that his perfect mastery 

















over language was fully attained, and at that time 
it was exercised only in prose, or in the less am- 
bitious forms of verse. We must make room for 
part of his description. 


I have so many vivid feelings connected with 
this house at Bedminster, that if it had not been in 
a vile neighborhood, I believe my heart would have 
been set upon purchasing it, and fixing my abode 
there, where the happiest days of my childhood 
were spent. My grandfather built it, (about the 
year 1740 I suppose,) and had made it what was 
then thought a thoroughly commodious and good 
house for one in his rank of life. It stood in a 
lane, some two or three hundred yards from the 
great western road. You ascended by several 
semi-circular steps into what was called the fore- 
court, but was, in fact, a flower-garden, with a 
broad pavement from the gate to the porch. That 
porch was in a great part lined as well as covered 
with white jessamines, and many a time have I sat 
there with my poor sisters, threading the fallen 
blossoms upon grass stalks. It opened into a little 
hall, paved with diamond-shaped flags. On the 
right hand was the parlour, which had a brown or 
black-boarded floor, covered with a Lisbon mat, 
and a handsome time-piece over the fire-place ; on 
the left was the best kitchen, in which the family 
lived. ‘The best kitchen is an apartment that be- 
longs to other days, and is now no longer to be 
seen, except in houses which, having remained 
unaltered for the last half century, are inhabited by 
persons a degree lower in society than their former 
possessors. ‘The one which I am now calling to 
mind, after an interval of more than forty years, 
was a cheerful room, with an air of such country 
comfort about it that my little heart was always 
gladdened when I entered it during my grand- 
mother’s life. It had astone floor, which I believe 
was the chief distinction between a best kitchen 
and a parlor. The furniture consisted of a clock, 
a large oval table with two flaps, (over which two 
or three fowling-pieces had their place,) a round 
tea-table of cherry wood, Windsor chairs of the 
same, and two large arm ones of that easy make, 
(of all makes it the easiest,) in one of which my 
grandmother always sat. On one side of the fire- 
place the china was displayed in a buffet—that is, a 
cupboard with glass-doors ; on the other were closets 
for articles less ornamental, but more in use. The 
room was wainscotted and ornamented with some 
old maps, and with a long looking-glass over the 
chimney-piece, and a tall one between the windows, 
both in white frames. ‘The windows opened into 
the forecourt, and were as cheerful and fragrant 
in the season of flowers, as roses and jessamine, 
which grew luxuriantly without, could make them. 
There was a passage between this apartment and 
the kitchen, long enough to admit a large airy pan- 
try, and a larder on the left hand, the windows of 
both opening into the barton, as did those of the 
kitchen ; on the right hand was a door into the 
back-court. ‘There was a rack in the kitchen, well 
garnished with bacon, and a mistletoe bush always 
suspended from the ceiling. 


His delight was in the garden, in the flowers, 
and in observing insects. Luckily no botanist or 
entomologist was in the neighborhood, or a poet 
might have been led astray. Wordsworth, Southey 
takes occasion to tell us, is without the sense of 
smell. ‘* Onee, and once only in his life, the dor- 
mant power was awakened ; it was by a bed of 
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stocks in full bloom, at a house which he inhabited 
in Dorsetshire some five-and-twenty years ago ; 
and he says it was like a vision of paradise to him, 
but it lasted only a few minutes, and the faculty 
has continued torpid from that time. I, on the 
contrary,”’ adds Southey, ** possess the sense in 
such acuteness, that I can remember an odor, 
and call up the ghost of one that is departed.”’ 
Through life three flowers reminded Southey of 
Bedminster—the Roman Jessamine, the everlast- 
ing pea, and the evening primrose. ‘* My grand- 
mother loved to watch the opening of this singu- 
larly delicate flower—a flower, indeed, which in 
purity and delicacy seems to me to exceed all 
others. She called it Mortality, because these 
beauties pass away so soon, and because, in the 
briefuess of its continuance, (living only for a 
night,) it reminded her of human life.”’ 

The interval between Southey’s leaving Corston 
and being placed as a day pupil at a school in 
Bristol, was passed chiefly at Bedminster. ‘That 
school was kept by a Welshman of the name of 
Williams. This school, like the last, was for the 
education of boys intended for mercantile life, and 
Latin was a luxury enjoyed but by few. Southey, 
however, had more of it than at Corston, as he 
had a lesson every day. He remained at the 
school four or five years, and managed to get 
through Cornelius Nepos and Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses. He did not please his writing-master, 
yet somehow or other he contrived to write a good 
hand in after life. As to dancing, his dancing- 
master pronounced him an incorrigible dunce. 


Alas! poor Bruin! how he foots the pole, 

And waddles round it with unwieldly steps, 

Swaying from side to side. ‘The dancing-master 

Hath had as profitless a pupil in him, 

As when he would have tortured my poor toes 

To minuet grace, and made them move like clock- 
work, 

In musical obedience. Bruin! Bruin! 

Thou art but a clumsy biped !* 


The house at Bedminster, meanwhile, had be- 
come the property of a stranger, and its inmates 
of the Tyler dynasty dispersed. Miss Tyler be- 
came a resident at Bristol, in the house of Mrs. 
Bartlet and Miss Palmer, whose property was 
vested in the Bath and Bristol theatres ; and thus 
Southey, at this susceptible age, had the opportu- 
nity of frequent visits to the theatre. He was 
too old to be put to bed before the play began, and 
was taken to the theatre as something better than 
being left to the servants. 


It is impossible to describe the thorough delight 
which I felt from this habitual indulgence. No 
after enjoyment could equal or approach it. I was 
sensible of no defects either in the dramas or the 
representation: better acting, indeed, could no- 
where have been found. Mrs. Siddons was the 
heroine ; Dimond and Murray would have done 
credit to any stage ; and among the comic actors 
were Edwin and Blanchard—and Blisset, who, 
though never known to a London audience, was, 


* Minor Poems.—The Dancing Bear, 1799. 
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of all comic actors whom I have ever seen, the moat, 
perfect. But I was happily insensible to that dif- 
ference between good and bad acting which, in riper 
years, takes off so much from the pleasure of dra- 
matic representation; everything answered the 
height of my expectations and desires. And I saw 
it in perfect comfort, in a small theatre, from the 
front row of a box, not too far from the centre. 
The Bath theatre was said to be the most comfort- 
able in England ; and no expense was spared in the 
scenery and decorations. 


Miss Tyler was regarded as a patroness of the 
theatre, and was acquainted with al] the stars. Is 
was something to a schoolboy to be intimate with 
people whose names were in everybody’s mouth— 
with people who personated kings and queens; as 
Crabbe says, ** ’t was feeling like a king.’ But 
it was soon found that the actors themselves, su- 
perior as they were to ordinary mortals, were of 
an inferior class to authors. Many a work which, 
had Southey’s intimacies been with any other set 
of people, would never have been heard of by 
him, was the subject of perpetual conversation 
during its day of notoriety. The ephemeral in 
literature had here its one bright day of glittering 
life. Southey had already begun to write verses ; 
and now that the passion of authorship was awak- 
ened by the players, it is no marvel that he began 
to write dramas. Whatever he read fur awhile 
was sure to represent itself in a dramatic shape. 
The Continence of Scipio was his first attempt. 
The characters were planned to suit the actors and 
actresses on the Bath stage. How this was man- 
aged we are not told. ‘The Wife of Bath—had 
our young dramatist been a reader of Chauces— 
would have done better for some of the ladies. 
When he went to school he endeavored to per- 
suade more than one of his school-fellows to write 
tragedies, and could not understand how, subject 
and situation being supplied, there could be any 
difficulty in finding dialogue. 

The peculiarities of Miss Tyler’s temper were 
trying to her friends, and Miss Palmer adopted 
sullenness in self-defence, and used to sit for days 
with an apron over her face. ‘‘* You will injure 
your eyes by this, Miss Palmer,’ said 1: ‘ you 
know that everything gets out of order if it is nos 
used ; a book, if it is not opened, becomes damp 
and mouldy; and a key, if never turned in the 
lock, gets rusty.’ My aunt entered the room. 
‘Do you know what this child has been saying?” 
said Miss Palmer. ‘He has been comparing my 
eyes to a rusty key and a mouldy book.’’’ Miss 
Palmer seems to have engaged the young poet's 
imagination in a very remarkable degree; the 
earliest night-dream he could in after years bring 
to his memory related to her. 


I thought I was sitting with her in her drawing- 
room, (chairs, carpet, and everything are now vis- 
ibly present to my mind’s eye,) when the devil was 
introduced as a morning visitor. Such an appear- 
ance, for he was in full costume of horns, black 
bat-wings, tail, and cloven feet, put me in ghostly 
and bodily fear ; but she received him with perfect 
politeness, called him dear Mr. Devil, desired the 
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servant to give him a chair, and expressed her de- 
light at being favored with a call. 


There is no author in whose works, both prose 
and verse, we have the devil so often portrayed. 
The Pious Painter, and the Old Women of Berke- 
ley, and the Devil’s Walk, are in the memory of 
half our readers; but in some dozens of ballads, 
less known, and in every form of allusion through 
his prose works, Southey has again and again 
worked the hoofs and horns into rhyme or rant, 
and described the tail curling like the tendrils of 
the vine, or wagging like a dog's. His devil is 
the old nursery devil, not the Satan of Milton, or 
the Mephistopheles of Goethe; and we suspect 
that his aunt and Miss Palmer sometimes rose up 
in his mind when he was describing his witches, 
whom “ power had made haughty,”’ and the feebler 
natures which could not resist their sorceries. 
This would imply no want of proper respect and 
affection for either lady, for his witches and their 
slaves are manifestly favorites with him. In the 
last edition of the Devil’s Walk, we find something 
to confirm this notion. 


A lady drove by in her pride, 
In whose face an expression he [the devil] spied, 
For which he could have kissed her ; 
Such a flourishing fine clever creature was she 
With an eye as wicked as wicked. could be, 
I should take her for my aunt, says he, 


’ If my dam had had a sister. 


His holidays were sometimes passed at Wey- 
mouth. Here he first saw the sea, and here he 
first read Tasso in Hoole’s version, and here he 
bechme acquainted with the Fairy Queen. In a 
year or two after, he met with Mickle’s Lusiad 
and Pope’s Homer. His playgoing habits had 
led him at an earlier day to read Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Shakspeare. Chatterton’s story was 
then fresh in the recollection of every one in Bris- 
tol ; and the Rowley poems were among Southey's 
early studies. A circulating library gave him 
Hoole’s Ariosto, and then his epic ambition awoke. 
It would be tedious to tell of all the heroes he 
meant to immortalize—in blank verse, chosen, *‘ not 
because it was easier than rhyme, for rhyme was 
easy enough, but because I felt in it a greater free- 
dom and range of language.’’ The passion for 
fame was strong enough to give character and color 
to his dreams. In a dream he once saw the great 
epic poets assembled—Fame came hurrying by, 
with her arm full of laurels, which he reached at, 
and in the act of grasping awoke. 

One of his juvenile efforts was a drama on the 
Trojan war. The scene was in Elysium, and the 
spirits of the heroes related their adventures on 
earth. He tells of others of his heroic poems. 
He was now thirteen years of age. One of his 
manuscripts had, on some accidental visit, been 
found by a visitor of his aunt’s, and read. This 
incident set him upon inventing a cipher for the 
purpose of concealing what he might write. At 
school he had no opportunity of continuing to 
practise the use of his cabalistical characters, and 





finding a difficulty in deciphering what he had 
written, he burned his manuscripts in vexation. 
He tells us that at this period he had no con- 
ception of the arrangement of plot or purpose in 
these narrative poems. Incidents rose up unex- 
pectedly, and without any forethought or consid- 
eration of their effect with reference to any general 
plan; and his impression is, that in the Italian 
romantic poems the same defect of constructive 
talent is observable, and that many of their most 
ambitious works were composed with as little pre- 
meditation as the dream-poems of a schoolboy’s 
childhood. In the Spanish and Portuguese poets 
he speaks of the same defect. It would be rash 
on a subject of this kind to express a difference of 
opinion with Southey, but we think that through 
the Orlando Furioso as distinct a thread of purpose 
can be traced connecting the several adventures as 
in the Iliad or Odyssey, though the suddenness 
with which the heroes and heroines reappear, at 
times when they are least expected, produces an 
effect on the reader’s mind as if the author was 
moving capriciously, or as if his course was varied 
by every breath of accident, while further exami- 
nation of the poem shows in every particular sub- 
division of it a design never absent from the writer's 
mind. The length of these poems has prevented 
their being the subject of study, except in frag- 
ments, and this has led to what we regard as 
Southey’s mistake. With the Italian poets, anxious 
as was their execution of details, and exquisitely 
wrought out as these details are, the general con- 
ception of the story, and the adjustment of its parts 
in symmetrical relation to each other, and to the 
whole, was felt to be the poet’s most important 
work. ‘The constructive talent was that which 
distinguished the poet more than all else. So 
much was this the case, that in all these poems 
the class of incidents—the temptations which the 
hero resisted, or to which he yielded—were almost 
common property. ‘The originality of the poet 
was much more shown in the structure of his poem 
than in the details. In the classical models, the 
lucid arrangement of incident, and the apparent 
simplicity of the design, was the chief grace aimed 
at. ‘The successive adventures of a single hero in 
removing the obstacles to some preappointed pur- 
pose are exhibited by the classic poet. This is 
the unity at which he aims. The contemporaneous 
adventures of many heroes, whose adventures are 
connected by their relation to some common object, 
furm, for the most part, the theme of the romantic 
poet. ‘The fact of contemporaneity could scarcely 
be exhibited, except by those sudden surprises and 
abruptnesses which disturb the inexperienced read- 
er of the Italian poets; and as each hero is con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, to contribute his share 
to the final event, the poet can scarcely allow any 
of the streams of narrative to be seen approaching. 
its destined termination till he is prepared to take 
the spectator te a point of view in which he can 
contemplate all as they flow to one central point, 
towards which, through their whole course, they 
have been tending. ‘The most patient reader will, 



































it in a very eminent degree. 


‘I am able to trace distinctly, not merely by the 
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however, at times, refuse to be the slave of the 
romancer. He will cease to follow, and then, of 
course, all that he has read of such a poem will 
appear purposeless and accidental—an abuse of 
perverted power. 

The constructive talent, which Southey tells us 
he knew nothing of at first, was afterwards that 
which most distinguished him. He was proud of 
it and he well might be, for he certainly possessed 


The progress of my own mind towards attaining 
it (so far as I may be thought to have attained it) 


works themselves, and by my own recollections 
of the views with which they were undertaken 
and composed, but by the various sketches and 
memoranda for four long narrative poems, made 
during their progress from the first conception of 
each till its completion. At present the facility 
and pleasure with which [ can plan an heroic poem, 
a drama, a biographical and historical work, how- 
ever comprehensive, is even a temptation to me. 
It seems as if I caught the bearings of a subject at 
first sight, just as ‘Telford sees from an eminence 
with a glance in which direction his road must be 
carried. But it was long before I acquired this 
power—not fairly, indeed, till 1 was about five or 
six-and-thirty ; and it was gained by practice, in 
the course of which I learnt to perceive wherein I 
was deficient. 


The notes to Southey’s poems show with what 
diligence he labored to acquire whatever infor- 
mation could be had from any source within his 
reach that might be of service to his purposes ; 
and tastes that otherwise would have only led to 
an indulgence in desultory reading—the most 
vicious and debilitating mischief to which young 
men of talents expose themselves, from not having 
any perception of its danger—this became, when 
directed to a particular object, the means of invig- 
orating the mind. Everything that Southey in 
any way learned was, in some shape or other, re- 
produced in his verses, and the necessity of study- 
ing all that bore on a particular subject gave a 
fixed direction to what would otherwise have been 
the sport of every idle accident. 

The next change in Southey’s life is his being 
placed at Westminster school; but before we ac- 
company him thither we must let our readers see 
more of Miss Tyler, the aunt under whose especial 
care he appears to have been till then. 





The first appearance of Miss Tyler occurs in 
the antenatal portion of the biography. It was 
then the visit to Lisbon occurred which we have | 
before described. At the time of the poet’s birth 
Miss Tyler was thirty-four. ‘‘ She was remark- 
ably beautiful, as far as any face can be called 
beautiful in which the indications of a violent 
temper are strongly marked.”” We have already 
seen her at Bedminster and at Weymouth. When 
she finally fixed at Bristol ‘ she brought with her 
a proud contempt of Bristol society.’’ She declined 
all acquaintanceships except with the occasional 
visitors of Clifton and the theatrical folk. When 





any strangers dined with her, or when she went 


out, Miss Tyler’s manners and appearance were 
those of a woman accustomed to the best society. 
Caught by a visitor in her ordinary apparel she 
was as confused ‘‘as Diana when Acteon came 
on her bathing-place,’’ and with almost as much 
reason, for she was always in a bed-gown, and in 
rags. She wore her old clothes till they seemed 
to be a part of herself, but she was scrupulously 
clean in them. The whole business of her house- 
hold was keeping the house clean. Dust was 
what above all things she abhorred. Her eccen- 
tricities made her very troublesome to everybody. 
The only thing about her that was allied to good 
was this abhorrence of dust, but her scrupulosity 
on the subject was not unlike insanity. 


The discomfort which Miss Tyler’s passion for 
cleanliness produced to herself as well as to her 
little household was truly curious; to herself, 
indeed, it was a perpetual torment; to the two 
servants a perpetual vexation—and so it would have 
been to me if nature had not blessed me with an 
innate hilarity of spirit which nothing but real 
affliction can overcome. That the better rooms 
might be kept clean she took possession of the 
kitchen, sending the servants to one which was 
under ground; and in this little, dark, confined 
place, with a rough stone floor and a sky-light, 
(for it must not be supposed that it was a best 
kitchen, which was always, as it was intended to 
be, a comfortable sitting-room—this was more like 
a scullery,) we always took our meals and generally 
lived. The best room was never open but for 
company, except now and then on a fine day to be 
aired and dusted, if dust could be detected there. 
In the other parlor I was allowed sometimes to read, 
and she wrote her letters there, for she had many 
correspondents ; and we sat there sometimes in 
summer, when a fire was not needed, for fire pro- 
duced ashes, and ashes occasioned dust, and dust, 
visible or invisible, was the plague of her life. I 
have seen her order the tea-kettle to be emptied and 
refilled because some one had passed across the 
hearth while it was on the fire preparing for her 
breakfast. She had indulged these humors till she 
had formed for herself notions of uncleanness almost 
as irrational and incoavenient as those of the Hin- 
doos. She had acup once buried for six weeks, 
to purify it from the lips of one whom she accounted 
unclean; all who were not her favorites were in- 
cluded in that class. A chair in which an unclean 
person had sat was put out in the garden to be aired ; 
and I never saw her more annoyed than on one 
occasion when a man, who called upon business, 
seated himself in her own chair ; how the enshion 
was ever again to be rendered fit for her use, she 
knew not! On such occasions, her fine features 
assumed a character either fierce or tragic; her 
expressions were vehement even to irreverence ; 
and her gesticulations those of the deepest and 
wildest distress—hands and eyes uplified, as if she 
was in hopeless misery, or in a paroxysm of mental} 
anguish. 


Never was there a more ill-regulated mind than 
that of this haughty spinster. Her temper was 
violent. To her servants she was capriciously 
indulgent and tyrannical. They did not dislike 
her, nor do such persons in general dislike 
passionate masters and mistresses. Faults of this 
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kind in their superiors assist servants in the process 
of self-justification in which the half-educated 
moral being is forever occupied. They were 
disposed to bear a great deal too from their mistress, 
because she often let them go to the play—being 
able to do so for nothing—and because her perpet- 
ual altercations with them were more palatable 
than the stately reserve which would seem to deny 
servants the rights of a common nature with their 
masters. She herself had a theory not very un- 
common, that ‘‘ a bad temper was connected with 
a good understanding and a commanding mind,”’ 
and so she was on very good terms with herself. 
She was parsimonious at the same time that she 
lived beyond her means. Her nephew, from 
whom we have this account of her oddities, 
seems to remember her in spite of them with affec- 
tion. The elastic spirit of childhood resisted the 


worst effects of this strange tyranny; but Miss | 
Tyler had in Miss Palmer, and in Southey’s | 


mother, passive natures, which dared not to give 
battle. Miss Tyler, fortunately for the rest of 
the family, fell out with a brother of Southey’s, 
and so she never entered the door of Southey’s 
father. Southey, who lived with his aunt, was 
under her control, and could only get to his father’s 
in short and hurried visits. Her horror at the 
thought of his soiling his clothes prevented him 
from having any proper play-fellow. In these 
circumstances, he and his aunt's servant boy were 
constant companions. ‘They worked together in 
the garden, flew kites, went into the country to 
look for flowers, and—greatest work of all— 
actually constructed a theatre for puppets. At 
last, Southey goes to Westminster. We looked 
with anxiety to the letters which describe his 
recollections of Westminster school. ‘They are 
in every respect unimportant. He remained too 
short a time there to have his stay produce much 
effect in one way or other. His passion for early 
authorship was encouraged by the remuneration 
of which Cowper speaks : 


At Westminster, where little poets strive 

To set a distich upon six and five ; 

Where discipline helps opening buds of sense, 
And makes his ails pooed with silver pence,— 
I was a poet too. 


It would have been well if Southey had been 
contented, like Cowper, ‘‘ with seeing his exercise 
sent from form to form for the admiration of all 
who were able to understand it ;”’ but Southey 
was born in a later day, and this description of 
publication was not sufficient for the spreading 
ambition of the ardent boy. He would be an 
author on a larger scale, and so he published some 
numbers of a periodical called the Flagellant, in 
which the masters feared to see themselves flagel- 
lated, and so they commenced actions of libel 
against the publishers, and compelled Southey, 
who acknowledged himself the writer of a paper 
on corporal punishment, which gave them offence, 
to leave the school. At this time the affairs of 
his father were so involved that bankruptcy became 
inevitable. 
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admission at Christ Church on account of the 
Flagellant affair, and was admitted at Balliol. 

Of his college life the records are few and 
unimportant. The letters preserved of this period 
are described by his son as ‘‘ exercises in com- 
position.”” There is not much evidence of his 
having pursued the prescribed studies of his college, 
nor any of irregularities or rebellion against dis- 
cipline. He would wear his hair in flowing ring- 
lets, in proud opposition to the paste and pomatum 
which the fashion of the day required ; and, in 
spite of academic regulations, which forbade 
boots, he appears to have worn them. It was in 
1793 that he entered college, and he passed the 
August of that year at Brixton Causeway, four 
miles on the Surrey side of London, with his 
friend Grosvenor Bedford—the friend to whom, 
some thirty years afterwards, his ‘* Roderick’’ was 
dedicated. Before this visit he had commenced 
the poem of Joan of Arc; and here, on the day 
on which he entered his twentieth year, he resumed, 
and in six weeks completed, the work. 


My progress (says Southey*) would not have 
been so rapid, had it not been for the opportunity 
of retirement which I enjoyed there, and the encour- 
agement I received. In those days, London had 
not extended in that direction further than Ken- 
nington, beyond which place the scene suddenly 
changed, and there was an air and appearance of 
country which might now be sought in vain at a 
far greater distance from town. ‘There was nothing 
indeed to remind one that London was so near, 
except the smoke which overhung it. 

Mr. Bedford’s residence was situated upon the 
edge of the common, on which shady lanes opened 
leading to neighboring villages, (for such they were 
then,) Camberwell, Dulwich, and Clapham, and to 
Norwood. The view in front was bounded by the 
Surrey hills. Its size and structure showed it to 
be one of those good houses built in the early part 
of the last century, by persons who, having realized 
a respectable fortune in trade, were wise enough to 
be contented with it, and retire to pass the evening 
of their lives in the enjoyment of leisure and tran- 
quillity. 

Tranquil, indeed, the place was, for the neigh- 
borhood did not extend beyond half-a-dozen families, 
and the London style and habits of visiting had not 
obtained among them. Uncle Toby himself might 
have enjoyed his rood and a half of ground there, 
and not have itknown. A fore-court separated the 
house from the footpath and the road in front ; 
behind there was a large and well-stocked garden, 
with other spacious premises, in which utility and 
ornament were in some degree combined. At the 
extremity of the garden, and under the shade of 
four linden trees, was a summer-house looking on 
an ornamented grass-plot, and fitted up as a conven- 
iently habitable room—that summer-house was 
allotted to me, and there my mornings were passed 
at the desk. Whether it exists now or not I am 
ignorant. ‘The property has long since passed into 
other hands. ‘The common is enclosed and divided 
by rectangular hedges and palings ; rows of brick 
houses have supplanted the shade of oaks and elms ; 
the brows of the Surrey hills bear a parapet of 
modern villas, and the face of the whole district is 
changed. 


* Southey’s Collected Works, vol. i—Preface to Joan 


Southey went to Oxford, was refused | of Arc. 
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In Southey’s letters of 1793, we find strong | 
expressions of sympathy with republican feelings. 
But the fervor is that of a boy inspired by his 
classics rather than by the newspapers of the day. 
Of modern books, Glover’s Leonidas was now his 
favorite ; and the contrast of Greece in the days 
of old and its then degradation—**-What a repub- 
lic! —What a province !’"—awakes a wish strong- 
ly expressed, perhaps ardently conceived. 

If this world did but contain 10,000 people of 
both sexes, visionary as myself, how delightfully 
would we repeople Greece and turn out the Moslem. 
I would turn crusader, and make a pilgrimage 
to Parnassus at the head of my republicans, and 
there reinstate the Muses in their original splendor. 
We would build a temple to Eleutherian Jove from 
the quarries of Paros, replant the grove of Acade- 
mus—ay, and the garden of Epicurus, where your 
brother and | would commence teachers. 


But in all Southey’s visions of the future, do- 
mestic comfort finds its place, and we have him, 
at the close of his letter to Horace Bedford, from 
which we are quoting, building his house in the 
prettiest Doric style—planting his garden, and 
managing his family group— 





when here comes a rascal, crying, ‘* hare skins 
and rabbit skins,’’ and my poor house, which was 
built in the air, falls to pieces and leaves me like 
most visionary projectors staring at disappointment. 
* * * It was the favorite intention of Cowley to 
retire with books to a cottage in America, and seek 
that happiness in solitude which he could not find 
in society. My asylum there would be sought for 
different reasons, (and no prospect in life gives me 
half the pleasure this visionary one affords.) I 
should be pleased to reside in a country where 
men’s abilities would ensure respect; where so- 
ciety was on a proper footing, and man was con- 
sidered more valuable than money ; and where I 
could till the earth and provide by honest industry 
the meat which my wife would dress with pleasing 
care.* 


In another letter (December 14, 1793) he 
says— 

The wants of man are so very few, that they 
must be attainable somewhere, and whether here or 
in America matters little. I have long learnt to 
look on the world as my —. Now, if you 
are in the mood for a reverie, fancy me only in 
America; imagine my ground uncultivated since 
the creation, and see me wielding the axe, now to 
cut down the tree, and now the snakes that nestled 
in it. Then see me grubbing up the roots, and 
building a nice snug little dairy with them: three 
rooms in my cottage, and my only companion some 
poor negro, whom | have bought on purpose to 
emancipate. After a hard day’s toil, see me sleep 
upon rushes; and in very bad weather take out my 
casette, and write to you; for you shall positively 
write to me in America. Do not imagine that I 
shall leave rhyming or philosophizing ; so thus 
your friend will realize the romance of Cowley, 
and even outdo the seclusion of Rousseau ; till at 
last comes an ill-looking Indian with a tomahawk, 
and scalps me. 


In another letter of the same year he says— 
The more I see of this strange world, the more 
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I am convinced that society requires desperate 
remedies. The friends I have (and you know me 
to be cautious in choosing them) are many of them 
struggling with obstacles which never could hap- 
pen were man what nature intended him. A 
torrent of ideas bursts into my mind when I reflect 
on this subject. In the hours of sanguine expecta- 
tion these reveries are agreeable, but more fre- 
quently the visions are dark and gloomy, and the 
only ray that enlivens the scene beams on America. 


On religious subjects Southey’s notions were 
confused. It is searcely just to designate opinions 
so vague as his, by classing him with any sect, 
but it became impossible for him to continue to 
entertain the thought of taking orders in the 
Church of England, and thus the object with 
which he came to Oxford was altogether frus- 
trated. In devising means of support, some 
clerkship in one of the government offices occur- 
red to him, and he wrote to a friend on the sub- 
ject; but here his republicanism was an insu- 
perable bar. He attended a few lectures on 
chemistry and anatomy, and soon found that medi- 
cine was not the thing for him. At this time he 
became acquainted with Coleridge. 

Coleridge was a student at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. In his first year he obtained the distine- 
tion of a gold medal for a Greek ode on the 
slave-trade. He is described by his contempora- 
ries as desirous of college honors; but his 
strength was in classies; and the condition of 
being even examined for classical honors, was 
having attained some knowledge of mathematics ; 
and this Coleridge never attained. While Mid- 
dleton, afterwards Bishop of Caleutta, was at col- 
lege, he and Coleridge appear to have studied 
together. Middleton belonged to Pembroke Col- 
lege, and Coleridge read at Middleton’s rooms. 
They had been at Christ's Hospital together ; 
and Middleton, the elder boy, was both at school 
and afterwards at the university—to use Cole- 
ridge’s own language—his “ patron and protect- 
or.’’ Middleton failed in obtaining a fellowship 
at Pembroke, and left the place. With him 
went all Coleridge’s industry and college hopes. 
** Coleridge was,”’ we are told, ‘* very studious ; 
but his reading was desultory and capricious. 
He took little exercise ; was always ready to 
unbend his mind in conversation ; and for the sake 
of this, his room (the ground-floor room on the 
right hand of the staircase facing the great gate) 
was a constant rendezvous of conversation-loving 
friends. I will not call them loungers,”’ says the 
writer from whom we quote, “‘ for they did not 
call to kill time, but to enjoy it. What evenings 
have I spent in those rooms! What little sup- 
pers, or sizings as they were called, have I en- 
joyed.”"* These were the days of political trials, 


* We transcribe from a letter in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for December, 1334, signed Ceraiet, i. e., Le Grice, 
Gillman describes the author as a first-form boy with 
Coleridge at Christ's Hospital ; his statement we may 
therefore assume to be accurate, as Middleton and Cole- 
ridge were his school-fellows, and also his fellow-students 
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and the French revolution, and Burke's pamphilets, 
and Coleridge night and day declaimed on all. 
This could net but have ended in distraction and 
debt. In a state of mind bordering on madness, 
he left Cambridge fur London, and listed in a 
dragoon regiment. He was popular among his 
fellow-soldiers ; and if he could not clean his 
horse, he could be of use in writing letters; so 
he wrote the love-letters of the regiment, and his 
brothers-in-arms did most of his duties. He had 
changed his name, and his friends for some five 
or six months knew nothing of him. At last he 
was recognized, and his discharge obtained through 
their friendly intervention. He returned to Cam- 
bridge. A minute account of this passage in 
Coleridge’s life is given by Mr. Bowles, who 
adds to his narrative—*‘ It should be mentioned, 
that by far the most correct, sublime, chaste, and 
beautiful of his poems, meo judicio, the ‘ Reli- 
gious Musings’ was written non inter sylvas Acade- 
mi, but in the tap-room at Reading ; a fine subject 
for a painting by Wilkie.’’ ‘There is some con- 
fusion of dates in the account of this poem; 
Coleridge’s own date of the poem is Christmas, 
1794. Mr. Cottle refers its production to the 
June of the following year. Bowles’ account 
of its having been written while he was serving 
in Elliot’s dragoons is irreconcilable with either 
Coleridge’s or Cottle’s account. The date of 
Coleridge’s enlistment was December 3, 1793, 
and of his discharge 10th of April, 1794.* 
Coleridge’s stay at Cambridge was not long. 
In June, 1794, he went to Oxford on a visit to an 
old school-fellow, and there became acquainted 
with Southey. They were each attracted by the 
other; and their participation in the same views 
of society, and very much, too, of religion, be- 
came a strong bond of union. Southey, we have 
seen, had already determined against taking orders ; 
aud Coleridge must, we think, be regarded as 
having little hope of doing anything through his 
college. To neither did the sacrifice appear a 
severe one, of leaving their respective universi- 
ties without waiting for degrees. England did 
not seem to promise them means of support ; and 
emigration to America, which had been, as we 
have seen, long before Southey’s mind as an object, 
became the subject of their thoughts and conversa- 
tion ;—of their conversation rather than their 
thoughts, if we are to judge of the matter by the 
account which Mr. Gillman gives in his Life of 
Coleridge; but in this account, we think, he un- 
derrates the feelings by which Coleridge and the 
young friend whom he chiefly influenced were 
actuated. ‘*Much,’’ says Gillman, ‘‘ has been 
written on the proposed scheme of settling in the 
wilds of America ; the spot chosen was Susque- 
hannah ;—this spot, Coleridge has often said, was 
selected on account of the name being pretty and 
metrical ; indeed, he could never forbear a smile 
when relating the story. This day-dream was a 


* From the War-Office Books.—Gillman’s Life of 
Coleridge, p. 61. 
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subject in which it is doubtful whether he or Mr. 
Southey were really in earnest at the time it was 
planned.”’ 

We think the evidence decisive of their having 
been perfectly in earnest. 


Their plan (says Cuthbert Southey) was to 
collect as many brother adventurers as they could, 
and to establish a community in the New World 
on the most thoroughly social basis. Land was to 
be purchased by their common contributions, and to 
be cultivated by their common labor. Fach was 
to have his portion of work assigned him; and 
they calculated that a large part of their time 
would still remain for social converse and literary 
pursuits. The females of the party—for all were 
to be married men—were to work and perform all 
domestic offices ; and having gone so far as to plan 
the architecture of their cottages and the form of 
their settlement, they had pictured as pleasant an 
Utopia as ever entered an ardent mind. To this 
scheme of emigration they gave the euphonious 
name of Pantisocrasy. 


Coleridge, in his published works, now and 
then speaks of the plan—never as one that he and 
his friends did not do what they could to realize 
at the time it was contemplated—and to it and 
the speculations on government, which the ad- 
ministration of the projected colony suggested, he 
regarded himself as owing his clearest insight into 
the *‘ nature of individual man’’—his views of ** so- 
cial relations—of the true uses of trade and com- 
merce, and how far the wealth and relative power 
of nations promote or impede their welfare and 
inherent strength.’’ In imagination they were 
the rulers of an empire—an empire in which 
they too were the sole laborers. Coleridge had a 
theme for perpetual argumentation, and it is not 
improbable that the discipline of defending their 
projects against al] assailants, gave him some 
readiness in the use of language as an instrument. 
Coleridge left Oxford for Wales, and in the winter 
of that year we find him and Southey at Bristol. 

From Mr. Cottle we have an account of their 
Bristol life and plans. Cottle was established as 
a bookseller in Bristol—an aecomplished and an 
amiable man, the author of some very pleasing 
poems. Some time towards the close of the 
year 1794, Robert Lovell, a young Quaker, who 
had lately married a Bristol young lady, called 
on Cotthe—told him of the plan of emigration 
proposed by Southey and Coleridge. Their proj- 
ect, he said, was to have entire community of 
property. None were to be admitted into the 
proposed colony but persons of incorruptible vir- 
tue. Some two: hours of labor would be sufficient 
four each to produce his share of the common 
store. Ample time would thus remain for study 
and the production of literary works. It might 
not be possible to remove from the first genera- 
tion—the settlers from Europe—all the evils at- 
tending their vicious education ; but in the second 
generation, children born in the colony, who 
could only hear of ‘‘ war and crime in Transat- 
lantic story,”’ would combine the * innocence of 
the patriarchal age with the knowledge and gen 
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uine refinements of European culture.”” Was it 
a real knowledge of Cottle’s kindliness of nature 
that made them propose to him to become one of 
the founders of the new society? or was it that 
the ‘‘ sires of empire yet to be’’ did after all 
think of themselves as communicating with the 
world around and beyond them chiefly through 
their literary productions, and imagined the new 
colony could not do without its bookseller? Was 
Cottle to be introduced into their paradise in the 
character of the cormorant sitting on the tree of 
knowledge.* 

Cottle was lost in amazement; the splendor 
of the plan, as well as its simplicity, left him for 
a while without a word—at last he asks the 
young Quaker, ‘‘ How do you go!” —*“‘ We freight 
a ship, carrying with us ploughs and all other 
implements of husbandry.’’ At this time Lovell 
and three others had joined in the adventure— 
Coleridge from Cambridge, Southey and Burnett 
from Oxford. 

Lovell was a poet; his verses, like those of 
Southey and Cottle, were an echo of Cowper and 
Hurdis. They were not unpleasing—but he 
came as the herald of Coleridge and Southey, 
and delighted the young and ardent bookseller by 
quotations from the poems of his friends. A live 
poet was then something to look at—and in a 
short time after Lovell came again, bringing 
Southey with him. ‘ Never,’”’ says Cottle, 
** will the impression be effaced. Tall, dignified, 
possessing great suavity of manners, an eye 
piercing, with a countenance full of genius, kind- 
liness, and intelligence, I gave him at once the 
right hand of friendship, and to the present mo- 
ment never has it been withdrawn.” 

In a few days after, Coleridge rose in the eye 
of the delighted bookseller. Cottle formed parties 
where Pantisocracy was discussed, objections 
started, objections obviated, and quarto volumes 
announced as forthcoming to advance arguments 
too recondite for conversation. Still no ship was 
engaged—no preparation made for the actual voy- 
age ; Cottle had a prophetic misgiving that the 
scheme was about to be abandoned. He was un- 
able, to be sure, to interpose a word in the tor- 
rents of argument that forever flowed from the 
eloquent lips of the future patriarchs, but he 
found himself at night sleepless with anxiety at 
men of such genius throwing themselves away in 
pursuit of what he regarded as a delusion. Of 
their pecuniary means he as yet knew nothing, 
nor till he was asked for the loan of a few pounds 
to discharge their lodging-bill, had he any notion 
of there being difficulties of that kind in their 
way. Cottle was a generous man, and gave 
Southey and Coleridge thirty guineas each for the 
copyright of their poems. Coleridge had in vain 
tried to sell his in London. ‘To Southey also he 
gave fifty guineas for Joan of Arc, and gave him 
fifty copies for himself. ‘‘ It can rarely happen,”’ 
* i i bli ss 
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For I sate myself like a cormorant once 
Upon the tree ef Knowledge.—Devil’s Walk. 
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says Southey, in a preface to a late reprint of the 
poem, ‘* that a young author should meet with a 
bookseller as inexperienced and as ardent as him- 
self, and it would be still more extraordinary if 
such mutual indiscretion did not bring with it 
cause of regret to both. But this transaction was 
the commencement of an intimacy which has 
continued without the slightest shade of displeasure 
at any time on either side to the present day.” 
The expedition to America was not yet abandoned 
in thought by the adventurous poets, and Cole- 
ridge and Southey delivered lectures in Bristol, in 
order to raise the necessary funds. Southey’s 
lectures were on history ; they were greatly ad- 
mired. Cottle tells us of the graceful self-pos- 
session of the lecturer. 

The subject of emigration for a while continues 
to occupy Southey’s letters. In one to his brother, 
Thomas Southey, he tells of two new associates, 
Favell and Le Grice—and quotes a poem of 
Favell’s, on the subject of the intended colony. 


No more my visionary sou] shall dwell 

On joys that were; no more endure to weigh 
The shame and anguish of the evil day. 

Wisely forgetful—o’er the ocean-swell, 

Sublime of hope I seek the cottaged dell, 

Where virtue calm with careless step may stray ; 
And dancing to the moonlight roundelay, 

The wizard passion wears a holy spell. 

Eyes that have ached with anguish! ye shall weep 
Tears of doubt-mingled joy, as those who start 
From ea om of distemper’s sleep, 

On which the fierce-eyed fiends their revel keep, 
And see the rising sun, and find it dart 

New rays of pleasure trembling to the heart. 


“This is,’’ says Southey, ‘a very beautiful 
piece of poetry; and we may form a very fair 
opinion of Favell from it.’’ With respect to this 
sonnet, there is somehow or other a mistake, as 
the first eight lines are printed as his own in 
Coleridge’s monody on the death of Chatterton. 
Could Southey have made some mistake? and is 
the poem Coleridge’s' In the monody on the 
death of Chatterton, the eighth line is— 


The wizard passions weave a holy spell, 


which is no doubt the true reading, though some- 
thing of meaning can also be forced out of the 
other. 

Of Southey’s lectures, we regret that his son 
has been unable to find any trace. Ardent and 
enthusisastic as he was, and hoping too much from 
change in the institutions of society, we have no 
doubt that they would altogether disprove the 
charges made against him of wishing to disturb 
the rights of property, or to effect any changes 
whatever by violence. A single sentence of 
Southey’s lectures we have met, and this proves 
what he thought must be the inevitable result of 
successful violence—‘‘ The temple of despotism, 
like that of the Mexican god, would be re-built 
with human skulls, aid more firmly, though in a 
different order of architecture.’’ In a letter to 
Grosvenor Bedford (February 8, 1795) he writes 
of himself, and his prospects, and his opinions— 
surely anything but revolutionary in the sense 
imputed to him :— 
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There is the strangest mixture of cloud and of sun- 
shine! an outcast in the world! an adventurer! 
living by his wits! yet happy in the full conviction 
of rectitude, in integrity, and in the affection of a 
mild and lovely woman ; at once the object of hatred 
and admiration; wondered at by all ; hated by the 
aristocrats; the very oracle of my own party. 
Bedford ! Bedford! mine are the principles of peace 
and non-resistance ; you cannot burst our bonds of 
affection. Do not grieve that circumstances have 
made me thus; you ought to rejoice that your 
friend acts up to his principles, though you think 
them wrong. * * * J am in treaty with the 
Telegraph, and hope to be their correspondent. 
Hireling toa newspaper! ‘Sdeath! tis an ugly 
title ; but, n’importe, T shall write truth and only 
truth. You will be melancholy at all this, Bed- 
ford. I am so at times; but what can I do? 
could not enter the Church, nor had I finances to 
study physic ; for public offices I am too notorious. 
[ have not the gift of making shoes, nor the happy 
art of mending them. Education has unfitted me 
for trade, and I must perforce enter the muster-roll 
of authors. * * * If Coleridge and I can get 
£150 a year between us, we purpose marrying, 
and retiring into the country, as our literary busi- 
ness can be carried on there, and practising agricul- 
ture, till we can raise money for America—-still 
the grand object in view. 


The next letter from which we shall make an 
extract, is dated May 27, 1795. His marriage is 
now determined on :-— 


I asked the question. Grosvenor, you will love 
your sister, Edith. I look forward with feelings of 
delight that dim my eyes to the day she will ex- 
pect you as her brother to visit us. Brown bread, 
wild Welsh raspberries; heigh,ho! * * * * 
Poetry softens the heart, Grosvenor. No man ever 
tagged rhyme without being the better for it. 1 
write but little. The task of correcting Joan [of 
Arc] is a very great one ; but asthe plan is funda- 
mentally bad, it is necessary that the poetry should 
be good. If I could be with you another eight 
weeks I believe 1 should write another poem, so 
essential is it to be happily situated. I shall copy | 
out what I have done of Madoc, and send you ere | 
long. You will find more simplicity in it than in | 
any of my pieces, and of course it is the best. 1} 
shall study three works to write it—the Bible, | 
Homer, and Ossian. 





The plan of Pantisocracy was now formally 
abandoned. Southey was the first to awake from 
the wild dream; and some temporary estrange- 
ment arose between the friends on this occasion. 
Southey’s giving up the project, ‘‘ disturbed and 
excited Mr. Coleridge. He manifested, by the. 
vehemence of his language, that he must have felt | 
at the time no common disappointment.”’ 

Southey’s mind was gradually working itself | 
clear of the errors and mistakes of his boyhood. | 
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ments in favor of Christianity are not to be de- 
spised. Metaphysics I know enough to use them 
as defensive armor, and to deem them otherwise 
difficult trifles.”’ 

His uncle, Mr. Hill, now returned from Lisbon. 
Southey dreaded a meeting with this affectionate 
man, all whose plans for his nephew’s advance- 
ment or even support in life had been so strangely 
and unexpectedly frustrated. His separation from 
college—his determination not to enter the church 
—his political misbeliefs—his projected marriage 
—his apparently desperate hope of supporting a 
family by writing for newspapers and magazines, 
and lecturing to such audiences as could be col- 
lected in places of commercial resort—all might 
well try the temper of a man who looked upon 
him with love and hope, but who saw only ruin 
in every one of the plans on which his nephew’s 
heart seemed fixed. To break the bonds between 
him and his political associates, and if possible to 
interrupt the marriage project, his uncle deter- 
mined on getting him out of England. The gods 
granted half the uncle’s wishes; the political 
bondage was snapped asunder, when the vessel, 
which conveyed him and his nephew to Lisbon, 
left the English shore. Before sailing, however, 
and on the very day of the commencement of his 
voyage, Southey was married to Edith Fricker— 
one of whose sisters had been married to Lovell, 
and another to Coleridge. ‘‘ Immediately after 
the ceremony,’ says Cuthbert Southey, ‘‘ they 
parted. My mother wore her wedding ring hung 
round her neck, and preserved her maiden name 
until the report of her marriage had spread 
abroad.”” 

In the next letter, we find Southey in Cornwall, 
and telling Bedford—** This is a foul country ; 
the tinmen inhabit the most agreeable part of it, 
for they live under ground. Above it is most 
dreary, desolate. My sans-culotte, like Johnson's 
ia Scotland, becomes a valuable piece of timber, 
and I a most dull and sullenly silent fellow ; such 
effects has place.”’ Cuthbert Southey tells us 
that the sans-culotte was a walking-stick; but, 
thanks to kind-hearted Joseph Cottle and his book 
of recollections, we can tell our readers something 
more of it :— 


At the instant Mr. Southey was about to set off 
on his travels, I observed he had no stick, and lent 
him a stout holly of my own. In the next year, on 
his return to Bristol, ‘* here,’’ says Mr. S., exciting 
great surprise, ‘* here is the holly you were kind 
enough to lend me!’’ I have since then looked 
with additional respect on my old ligneous travel- 
ler, and remitted a portion of his accustomed Jabor. 
'It was a source of some amusement, when, in No- 


To the effect of Bowles’ poems, and to the constant vember of the past year, 1836, Mr. Southey, in his 


company of Coleridge, he ascribes ‘‘ the ameliora- 
tion of his poetical taste.” He says of Godwin— 
“TI read and all but worshipped. I have since 
seen his fundamental error—that he theorizes for 
another state, not for the rule of conduct in the 
present. * * * For religion, I can confute 
the atheist, and baffle him with his own weapons ; 
and can at least teach the deist that the argu- 


| journey to the West, to my great gratification spent 
a few days with me; and in talking of Spain and 
Portugal, I showed him his companion, the old 
holly! Though somewhat bent with age, the ser- 
vant (after an interval of forty years) was immedi- 
ately recognized by his master ; and with additional 
interest, as this stick he thought on one occasion 
had been the means of saving his purse, if not his 
life, from the sight of so efficient an instrument of 
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defence having intimidated a Spanish robber.— 
Cottle’s Early Recollections, vol. it., p. 2. 


Of Southey’s rambles in Portugal and Spain 
we have little mention in his son's work. It is 
probable that the letters he wrote from abroad 
were recalled by him, and formed the substance 
of his travels published within the next year. He 
returned after a visit of six months, and with his 
wife fixed himself for a while in lodgings in Bris- 
tol. Lovell, his brother-in-law, had died during 
his absence, and his first letters on his return ex- 
hibit him devising plans for the widow’s support. 
** She,” says Cuthbert Southey, ‘‘ who, during my 
father’s life, found a home with him, and who now, 
at an advanced age, is a member of my household, 
is the sole survivor of those whose eager hopes 
once centred in Pantisocrasy, one of the last of 
the generation so fast passing away from us.” 

Southey continued to live in Bristol till the 
close of the year 1796. He then went to London, 
entered his name in the books of Gray’s Inn, and 
spoke of studying law ; but being engaged with 
the composition of two poems, Thalaba and Madoc, 
both of which occupied him simultaneously, and 
also being employed in writing on subjects of tem- 
porary interest in literature and politics for news- 
papers and magazines, it is not surprising that the 
only evidence we have of his ever having had law- 
books is his telling a friend of his hope soon to 
make a Christmas bonfire of them. Residence in 
the country appears to have been absolutely neces- 
sary fur him. There is a pleasing letter in verse 
to his wife, in which he speaks of it as the one 
wish of his heart— 


To find some little home, some low retreat, 
Where the vain uproar of the worthless world 
Might never reach hisear. * * * 

He would live 
To thee and to himself, and to our God. 
To dwell in that foul city, to endure 
The common, hollow, cold, lip-intercourse 
Of life ; to walk abroad and never see 
Green field, or running brook, or setting sun! 
Will it not wither up my faculties 
Like some poor myrtle, that in the town air 
Pines in the parlor window ? 


This letter was written from Norfolk, where 
Southey had just made the acquaintance of Wil- 
liam Taylor, the translator of Biirger’s Leonore, 
a writer who was the first to make the English 
acquainted with the better parts of German litera- 
ture; and who, with some strange fancies which, 
if they led him astray, still kept his mind awake 
and active, produced a very powerful influence on 
the public mind. We hope that Southey’s biog- 
rapher may find no difficulty of copyright interfer- 
ing with his giving the correspondence between 
Southey and Taylor, both parts of which are pub- 
fished in Taylor's Life, and both parts of which 
might receive valuable illustration from a com- 
parison of the successive editions of Southey’s 
works, and from judicious extracts from Taylor's 
contributions to the magazines and reviews of the 
day. Southey fixed his tent for a year at West- 
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bury. The law-books were forgotten, and he 
never past a year of more happiness. During that 
year his mind was vigorously at work, and much 
of the most genial part of his poetry was produced 
there. 

An author’s life, however, is in his works, and 
it is impossible by any narrative to give an inter- 
est, independent of them, to the outward cireum- 
stances with which he may be connected. Of the 
poems published during the period to which Cuth- 
bert Southey’s first volume relates, the most im- 
portant is ** Joan of Arc ;"’ and we think it would 
be desirable, in some future edition of that poem, 
to note the variations which it underwent since it 
was first placed before the public. In the first 
edition a considerable portion of the second book 
of the poem was supplied by Coleridge. This 
part was afterwards separated from Southey’s 
poems, and, with very considerable additions, was 
printed by Mr. Coleridge under the title of ‘* The 
Destiny of Nations.” 

In the poem, as originally conceived, there was 
a sort of miraculous interference of guardian 
angels, and epic machinery of the old accredited 
character. All this was removed in the new 
editions—and with Coleridge’s part of the work 
much of Southey’s own also went. It is seldom 
wise to vary the original structure of a poem, and 
we are averse even to changes of words. ‘The 
precise state of feeling in which a passage has 
been written cannot be recalled, and additions 
made at a different time of life seldom entirely 
harmonize with the color of the origina] texture. 
Readers who have admired a poem in its first form 
are but ill satisfied with an author who impliedly 
tells them their admiration was misplaced. Scott 
was, we think, wise, who, when a poem was once 
given to the world, left it to its fate. 

The first and second editions of ‘‘ Joan of Arc” 
are before us, and also the edition of 1837, with 
his final corrections. In the remarkable scene 
where the maid proves her divine mission by the 
grave rendering up to her the consecrated sword, 
we are prepared for miracle. In the first edition 
we have the scene described : 


A trophied tomb 
Close to the altar reared its antique bulk ; 
Two pointless javelins, and a broken sword, 
Time-mouldering now, proclaimed some warrior 
slept 
The ious of death beneath. A massy stone, 
And rude enseulptured effigy o’erlaid 
The sepulchre. Above stood Victory, 
With lifted arm and trump, as she would blow 
The blast of Fame ; but on her outstretched arm 
Dearn laid his ebon rod. 
The maid approached— 
Deatu dropped his ebon rod—the lifted trump 
Poured forth a blast, whose sound miraculous 
Burst the rude tomb. Within the arms appeared, 
The crested helm, the massy baldric’s strength, 
The oval shield, the magic-tempered blade. 
* 7 * * * *% @ 
She spoke, and lo! again the magic trump 
Breathed forth the notes of conquest. 
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In the second edition, the ‘‘ pointless javelins 
and the broken sword,’’ distinguishing the fallen 
warrior’s tomb, remain; but Victory with the 
trump, and Death with the ebon rod, are removed. 
In the final edition, the pointless javelins and bro- 
ken sword, and all that in the emblem either 
pointed to the warrior who slept beneath, or to the 
delegated maiden, disappear. ‘The grave does not 
open miraculously at the appointed hour to the 
blast of, as it would seem, an angelic trumpet; 
but instead of the legend, which it is not unlikely 
was popularly believed, and which, at all events, 
does not make any unreasonable demand on the 
spirit of willing credulity in which poetry is read, 
we have a picture, no doubt, much more consistent 
with every-day experience, but, if we do not 


greatly mistake, much less so with the probabilities | 


which the occasion requires. ‘The assumed fact 
of the divine mission of the Maid of Orleans is that 
by which everything else is to be measured ; and 
while perhaps the Vicrory and Deatu have not 
been conceived in a very elevated style of fiction, 
yet surely they were better than what is substi- 
tuted— 


In silent wonderment, 
The expectant multitude, with eager eye, 
Gaze listening, as the mattock’s heavy stroke 
Invades the tomb’s repose, &c. 


In the first book of ‘‘ Joan of Arc’’ are pas- 
sages which Southey never in after life exceeded— 
never indeed we think quite equalled. Of these 
passages the germ existed in the first edition; but, 
perhaps, the necessity of finding, in the influences 
of human passion excited to the highest state of 
feeling, a substitute for the miraculous guidance 
under which he had at first represented his heroine 
as acting, rendered it desirable to dwell upon the 
passages which described her communion with 
outward nature, and the intense enthusiasm which, 
in the language of St. Teresa, ‘‘ suspends the 
soul in such a sort that she seems to be wholly out 
of herself.’’ The inspiration of the Maid of Or- 
leans is, in Southey’s conception of the character, 
produced by strong feelings of natural religion, 
influenced and colored by the legendary tales and 
traditions of Lorraine. With the enthusiasm of 
the Maid of Are the poet’s mind seems more en- 
tirely identified than with the passions ascribed to 
any other of his heroes and hervines, We find in 
one of his letters to ‘Taylor something like this 
said. He has been speaking of Thalaba with at 
least a parent's love. ‘* The poem compares more 
fairly with * Vathek’ than with any existing work, 
and [ think may stand by its side for invention. 
There are parts of the poctry which I cannot hope 
to surpass. Yet I look with more pride to the 
truth and the soul that -animates ‘ Joan of Are.’ 
There is the individual Robert Southey there, 
and only his imagination in the enchanted fabric.’’ 
Indeed, to us the individual Robert Southey is 
present more in ‘‘ Joan of Arc’’ than in any of his 
after poems. Of Southey’s larger poems it has 
been truly said, by an English commentator on 
Goethe, that ** the object is to exhibit the position 


of a man in a wor!d which, if considered by itself, 
is insufficient for him. Freedom and happiness, 
broken and interrupted by surrounding circum- 
stances, are represented as at last secured. ‘ The 
last best friend is death.’ In Southey the triumph 
is everywhere anticipated ;—of the life, which is 
to be for immortality, the birth has already com- 
menced; the poet expresses his own faith not 
alone in the ultimate predominance of Good—for 
this who can disbelieve ’—but in its present pre- 
dominance ; so that the disturbing mysteries of 
sin and pain, and all that haunts and disquiets us 
in the contemplation and the experience of life, 
while they still remain unexplained, seem as if 
their very existence was but some strange delusion 
i—* something to pass away. The witchcraft of 
Thalaba is a dream—the faith of the hero is an 
enduring thing ; the thrones of penal fire in Ke- 
hama are felt to be but unsubstantial pageantry ; 
but is there not a life, permanent, enduring, eter- 
nal, fur the constancy of Ladurlad and the love of 
| Kailyal? In all there is the same struggle for 
| life in an element felt not to be the natural one; in 
| all death comes as the reconciling angel—to every 
one of his heroes is the same support given—in 
every one of his poems is the same lesson taught.’’* 
So similar in conception are his poems, that we 
are not surprised that he was simultaneously en- 
gaged withall. All except ‘* Roderick’’ are men- 
tioned as subjects with which he was occupied in 
his correspondence with Taylor ; and the story of 
Count Julian’s daughter, on which he afterwards 
framed his poem of Roderick, is the subject of an 
early monodraina. In a letter of 1805 to Mr. 
Wynn, we have the subject of ‘* Roderick” an- 
nounced as occupying his thoughts, and an outline 
of the poem communicated. Of ‘* Madoc,”’ the 
conception, he tells us, was formed in his four- 
teenth year, though the poem was not published 
for nineteen years afterwards. Ile writes to his 
friend Bedford, whose life appears to have been 
clouded with ennui, and whom Southey was always 
endeavoring to excite to exertion of some kind :— 
‘**The want of a favorite pursuit is your greatest 
source of discomfort and discontent. It is the 
pleasure of pursuit that makes every man happy : 
whether the merchant, or the sportsman, or the 
collector, the philobibl, or the reader-o-libl, and 
maker-o-bibl, like me. Pursuit at once supplies 
employment and hope. ‘This is that I have often 
preached to you; but perhaps I have never told 
you what benefit I have derived from resolute em- 
ployment. When Joan of Are was in the press, 
I had as many legitimate causes of unhappiness as 
any man need have—uncertainty for the future, 
and immediate want, in the literal and plain mean- 
ing of the »ord. I often walked the streets at 
dinner-time for want of a dinner, when I had not 
eighteen pence for the ordinary, nor bread and 
cheese at my lodgings. But do not suppose that 
I thought of my dinner when I was walking— 
my head was full of what I was composing. 





* Faustus.—A dramatic Mystery from Goethe. Long- 
man, 1835. 
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When I lay down at night, I was planning my 
poem ; and when I rose in the morning, the poem 
was the first thought to which Iwas awake. The 
scanty profits of that poem I was then anticipating 
in my lodging-house bills for tea, bread, and butter, 
and those little et ceteras, which amount to a for- 
midable sum when a man has no resources; but 
that poem, faulty as it is, has given me a Baxter's 
shove into my right place in the world.”” Never, 
perhaps, before, was there an instance of a man 
whose profession was literature, having past the 
whole of life in carrying out into distinct realiza- 
tion the projects of his early boyhood. He some- 
where speaks of an intention, formed while yet at 
school, of writing an epic poem on each of the 
great religious systems that have obtained on earth 
—and something like this he has done with respect 
to Mahommedanism, to the Hindoo mythology, 
and to the forms of Christianity that prevailed on 
the continent, and in Spain, at the periods of Joan 
of Are, and of Roderick. Thalaba, he tells Wil- 
liam Taylor, ‘* was meant to embody the more 
poetical parts of Islam. * * * By the bless- 
ing of God, you will see my hyppogryff touch at 
Hindostan, fly back to Scandinavia, and then carry 
me among the fire-worshippers of Istakhar ; you 
will see him take a peep at the Jews, a flight to 
Japan, and an excursion among the saints and mar- 
tyrs of Catholicism. Only let me live long enough, 
and earn leisure enough, and I will do for each of 
these mythologies what I have done for the Mo- 
hammedan.’’ In Southey’s mind there does not 
appear to have been the growth which one would 
anticipate. We see little difference of power, 
except as far as mere readiness of hand and me- 
chanical execution is concerned, in the works of 
his early manhood, and in those of his mature age. 
There is no wider range of thought—no more 
clear insight into principle—scarcely any increased 
power of illustration. As against, however, any 
unfavorable inference that may be deduced from 
this, we must remember that high powers they 
were which were so early developed—that the 
works of few men were equal to those of his boy- 
hood, and that in some classes of poetry, and those 
of a character in which his originality is undoubted 
—we speak of such poems as ‘‘ The Holly Tree,”’ 
‘*The Spider,’ ‘* The Cataract of Lodore’’—he 
has never been surpassed by either man or boy :— 
we should also remember, if we miss in his poetry 
the exquisiteness of finish which we find in Cole- 
ridge and Landor, the unceasing occupation of 
Southey, which left no time for touching and re- 
touching. This realization in after life, of what 
was happily imagined in boyhood, is to us the most 
beautiful thing in Southey’s life. He himself is 
fond of telling us of having preserved the gayety 
of childhood to advanced life. 


Time, that matures the intellectual part, 
Hath tinged my hairs with gray, but left untouched 
my heart. 
* o * . o + 
Scoff ye who will‘ but let me, gracious Heaven, 
Preserve this boyish heart till life’s last day, 


For so that inward light by nature given 

Shall still direct and guide me on my way, 
And brightening as the shades of age descend, 
Shine forth with heavenly radiance at the end. 


This was the morning light vouchsafed, which led 
wh favored footsteps to the Muses’ hill, 
hose arduous steeps I have not ceased to tread. 


Southey’s life reminds us, in some respects, of 
Wordsworth’s conception of the Happy Warrior. 


Who is the Happy Warrior? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be ? 
It is the generous spirit who, when brought 
Among the tasks oF real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his infant thought: 
hose high endeavors are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright ; 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes his moral being his prime care ; 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, (miserable train,) 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain. 
In face of those does exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 
By objects which might force the soul to abate 
er feeling, rendered more compassionate. 
Is placable, because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice. 
More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure 
As tempted more ; more able to endure, 
As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Hence, also, more alive to tenderness. 
'T is he— 
Whose powers shed round him in the common strife 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life— 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace. 


In his poetry was Southey’s great refuge from 
everything that distressed or afflicted him. Poetry 
was to him at first a religion ; ‘* One overwhelming 
propensity,’’ he says, ‘‘ has formed my destiny and 
marred all prospects of rank or wealth, but it has 
made me happy, and will make me immortal.’ 
Madoc was completed on the 12th of July, 1799, 
at Kingsdown, Bristol. ‘‘In those days,”’ says 
Southey, ‘“‘I was an early riser. The time so 
gained was employed in carrying on the poem 
which I had in hand ; and when Charles Danvers”’ 
—Southey was on a visit with him—‘‘ came down 
to breakfast on the morning after Madoc was com- 
pleted, I had the first hundred lines of Thalaba to 
show him fresh from the mint.” During this 
period Southey’s means of support were derived 
almost entirely from the payment which he received 
for his contributions to reviews and magazines. 
From the house of Longman he also obtained 
some occasional employment in translating from 
the French. His health broke down under the 
continual task-work, and Beddoes ordered him to 
the south of Europe. He was detained by con- 
trary winds at Falmouth :—*‘ Six days we watched 
the weather-cock and sighed for north-easters. [I 
walked on the beach, caught soldier-crabs, admired 





the sea-anemones in their ever-varying shapes of 
beauty—read Gebir, and wrote half a book of 
Thalaba.”’ Southey quotes this passage from an 
old letter of his in his preface to the last edition 





of Thalaba because he had introduced the sea-anem- 
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ones into the part of Thalaba then written, and 
because he wished to record the fact that he ‘* was 
sensible of having derived great improvement from 
the frequent perusal of Gebir at this time.” Ina 
letter to ‘Taylor, (October 22, 1799,) he asks him, 
‘* Have you seen a poem called Gebir? It appears 
to me the miraculous work of a madman. Its in- 
telligible passages are flashes of lightning at mid- 
night, like a picture in whose obscure coloring no 
plan is discoverable, but in every distinct touch | 
you see the master hand.’’ Writing to Coleridge 
immediately before his voyage, he says, ‘‘ 1 take | 
with me fur the voyage your poems, the Lyrics, | 
the Lyrical Ballads, and Gebir ; and, except a few | 
bowks designed fur presents, these make all my | 
library. I like Gebir more and more. If you) 
ever meet the author, tell him I took it with me. 
on a voyage.”’ 

In July, 1800, we have him at Cintra, riding 
jackasses, ‘‘a fine, lazy way of travelling ; you 
have even a boy to beat eld Dapple when he is 
slow. I eat oranges, figs, and delicious pears 
—drink Colares wine, a sort of half-way excel- 
lence between port and claret—read all I can 
lay my hands on—dream of poem after poem, 
play after play—take a siesta of two hours, and | 
am as happy as if life were an everlasting to- 
day, and that to-morrow was not to be provided | 
for.” In about a year he returned, restored in’ 
health and strength, and found a letter from 
Coleridge awaiting his arrival. For a sentence! 
from that letter we must make room, as ‘it de-| 
scribes briefiy, yet very faithfully,’’ says Mr. Cuth- | 
bert Southey, ‘‘the place destined to be my 
father’s abode for the longest period of his life 
—the birthplace of all his children save one, and | 
the place of his final rest.’’ 





| 
Our house (says Coleridge) stands on a low hill, 
the whole front of which is one field, and an enor- ) 
mous garden, nine tenths of which is a nursery 
garden. Behind the house is an orchard, and a 
amall wood on a steep slope, at the foot of which 
flows the river Greta, which winds round, and} 
catches the evening lights in the front of the house. | 
In front we have a giant's camp—an encamped 
army of tent-like mountains, which, by an inverted | 
arch, gives a view of another vale. On our right 
the lovely vale, and the wedge-shaped lake of Bas- 
senthwaite, and on our left, Derwentwater and 
Lodore full in view. and the fantastic mountains of 

Borrowdale. Behind us the massy Skiddaw, | 
smooth, green, high, with two chasms, and a tent- | 
like ridge in the larger. A fairer scene you have | 
not seen in all your wanderings: without going from | 
our own grounds, we have al] that can please a| 
human being. As to books, my landlord, who) 
dwells next door, has a respectable library, which | 
he has put with mine—histories, encyclopedias, | 
and all the modern gentry. But then I can have, | 
when | choose, free access to the princely library | 
of Sir Guilford Lawson, which contains the noblest | 
collection of travels and natural history, of perhaps | 
any private library in England: besides this, there | 
is the cathedral library of Carlisle, from which I 

can have any books sent me that I wish ; in short, 
I can truly say that I command all the libraries in 
the country. 

cccix. 
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Southey still wished for a warm climate. Portu- 
gal would be the place which he himself would 
have chosen, but there seemed to have been some 
facilities for obtaining for him the office of secre- 
tary to an Italian legation, and in expectation of 
this he exulted ;—why, think yout Let his 
letter to Grosvenor Bedford answer. ‘‘ It is un- 
fortunate that you cannot come to the sacrifice of 
my one law-book, my whole proper stock, whom 
I design to take to the top of mount A®tna, for 
the purpose of throwing him down straight to the 
devil—huzza! Grosvenor, I was once afraid I 
should have a deadly deal of law to forget when- 
ever I had done with it, but my brains, God bless 
them! never received any, and | am as ignorant 
as heart could wish. The tares would not grow.” 
Southey did not go to mount Zina to visit 
the devil, but to Ireland. Fire, Famine, and 
Siaventer, had been there a year or two before, 


/and, indeed, every year, for the last five hundred, 
/and it seemed no bad place to goto for the pur- 


pose of burning his law-books. Well, away he 
goes. ‘‘I saw,’’ says he, ‘‘ the sun set behind 


| Anglesea, and the mountains of Caernarvonshire 


rose so beautifully before us, that though at sea 
it was delightful—the sun-rise was magnificent.”’ 
Then comes a storm. At last they Jand at Bal- 
briggen. 

Mr. Corry was chancellor of the exchequer 
in Ireland, and Southey was appointed his pri- 
vate secretary, with a salary of £400 a year. 
But before Southey reached Dublin, whom did 
he meet? ‘*A man whose name is as widely 
known as that of any human being, except, per- 
haps, Bonaparte. He is not above five feet, but 
notwithstanding his figure, he soon became the 
most important personage of the party. ‘ Sir,’ 
said he, as soon as he set foot on the vessel, 
‘Tam a unique; I go anywhere, just as the whim 


‘takes me; this morning, sir, I had no idea what- 


ever of going to Dublin; I did not think of it 


when I left home; my wife and family knew 


nothing of the trip. I have only one shirt with 
me, besides what I have on; my nephew here, 
sir, has not another shirt to his back ; but money, 


‘sir, money—anything may be had in Dublin.’ 


Who the devil is this fellow’ thought I. We 
talked of rum—he had just bought a hundred pun- 


'cheons, the weakest drop fifteen above proof—of 


the west of England, and out he pulls an Exeter 
newspaper from his pocket—of bank paper, his 


| pocket book was stuffed full of notes, Scoteh, 


Irish, and English; and I really am obliged to 
him for some clues to diseover forged paper. 
Talk, talk, everlasting ; he could draw for money 
on any town in the United Kingdom—-aye, or 
America. At last he was made known for Dr. 
Solomon. At night 1 set upon the doctor, talk- 
ing of disease in general, beginning with the 
Liverpool flux—-which remedy had proved most 
effectual—nothing like the cordial balm of Gilead. 
At last I ventured to touch upon 2 tender subject 
—did he conceive Dr. Brodum’s medicine to be 
analogous to his own! ‘ Not in the least, sir 
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—color, smel], all totally different; as for Dr. 
Brodum, sir, all the world knows it, it is mani- 
fest to everybody, that his advertisements are all 
stolen, verbatim et lteratim, from mine. Sir, I 
don’t think it worth while to notice such a fellow.’ 
But enough of Solomon and his nephew, and suc- 
cessor that is to be—the Rehoboam of Gilead—a 
cub in training.’’ 

On their route from Balbriggen to Dublin they 
saw no trees; all had been eut down for pike- 
handles. 

On being installed in his office, Southey found 
he had but little to do in what he regarded as his 
proper business, as secretary, but Corry expected 
him to act as private tutor to his children, and 
this did not answer the poet's purposes; so they 
parted company, and Southey took up his tent at 
Greta Hall. Coleridge went to Malta, as seere- 
tary to Sir Alexander Ball. ‘* Mr. Smith says, 
‘Coleridge is making a fortune in his present 
situation, or at Jeast, that any one but a poet would 
make one in it.” How amusing, that the author 
of ‘Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,’ should be a 
commissary fattening under war and Pitt !’’* 

Southey speaks with impatience of his weary, 
weary work of criticism :— 

Solemn as lead, 
Judge of the dead, 
Stern foe to witticism, 
sy men called Criticism! 

* This vile reviewing still bird-limes me. I do 
it slower than anything else, yawning over tire- 
some work ;’’ yet, in the midst of the rubbish 
which he had to clear away, as he best could, 
amid all his dreary journey-work, he never lost 
sight of the better purpeses for which his nature 
fitted him; and he was wise enough also, in his 
dealings with the booksellers, to reserve some 


share to himself of the future copyright in most | 


of what he published. In 1807 we find him men- 
tioning his history of Brazil, and his determina- 
tion to print it at his own risk, rather that part 
with the copyright, for which he says he might 
obtain five hundred guineas; ‘* but I will not sell 
the chance of greater eventual profit. ‘This work 
will supply a chasm in history. This is not all 
—I cannot do one thing at a@ time; so sure as | 
attempt it, my health suffers. The business of 
the day haunts me in the night, and though a 
sound sleeper otherwise, my dreams partake so 
much of it as to harass and disturb me. I must 
alwavs therefore have one train of thoughts for the 
morning, another for the evening, and a book not 
relating to either, for half-an-hour after supper, 
and thus neutralizing one set of associations by 
another, and having (God be thanked !) a heart at 
ease, I continue to keep in order a set of nerves 
as much disposed to get out of order as any man’s 
can be.’’t 

Of Mr. Cuthbert Southey’s work enough has 
not been published to enable us to form any very 
decided opinion. It is written in an unaffected, 


* Taylor to Southey, Oct. 1305. 


unambitious tone, and in great kindliness of spirit 
to every one mentioned in it. Indeed, we think 
that in some cases, at this distance of time, there 
could scarcely have been occasion for the asterisks 
and blank lines which we now and then meet, 
filling up the places of omitted names. The pas- 
sages should be left out or the names given. 

The great admiration with which Southey re- 
garded Coleridge is often expressed in his letters. 
Of Lamb, too, and Wordsworth, we have frequent 
mention, and always in language of the strongest 
affection. It is really wonderful how, with his mind 
engaged in so many projects of his own, he could 
so fully appreciate the claims of others, and have 
his heart always awake to their interests. ‘* My 
father,”’ says Cuthbert Southey, “ has yet to be fully 
known, and this I have a good hope will be aceom- 
plished by the publication of these volumes.” 

We conclude with extracts from two poems of 
Southey’s, describing himself, one in a playful, 
the other in a serious spirit : 


Robert the rhymer, who lives at the Lakes, 
Describes himself thus to prevent mistakes. 
* ‘+ * * 
He is lean of body and lank of limb ; 
The man must walk fast who would overtake him. 
His eyes are not yet much the worse for the wear, 
And Time has not thinned or straightened his hair, 
Notwithstanding that now he is more than half- 
way 
On the road from Grizzle to Gray. 
He hath a long nose with a bending ridge ; 
It might be worth notice on Strasburg bridge. 
e * . * 
A man he is by nature merry, 
Somewhat ‘Tom-foolish, and comical very ; 
Who has gone through the world not mindfal of 
pelf, 
Upon easy terms, thank Heaven, with himself; 
Along by-paths and in pleasant ways, 
Caring as little for censure as praise. 
* 


re P 





My days among the dead are past ; 
Around me | behold, 

Whiere’er these casuai eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old: 

My never-failing friends are they 

With whom I converse night and day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe ; 

And while I understand and feel 
Ilow much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have ofien been bedewed 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the dead! With them 
I live im Jong past years, 

Their virtues love, their faults econdern, 
Partake their hopes and fears ; 

And from their lessons seek and find 

Instruction with an humble mind. 


My hopes are with the dead! anon 
My place with them will be ; 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through all futurity ; 

Yet leaving here a name I trust 





t Southey to Taylor, April 13, 18907. 


That wil! not perish in the dust. 
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DEBORAH'S DIARY-—A FRAGMENT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Bunhill Fields, Feb. 17, 1665. 

* * # ® something geniall and soothing 
beyond ordinarie in ye warmth and fitfulle lighte 
of y* fire, made us delaye, I know not how long, to 
trim the evening lamp, and sitt in bemused idle- 
nesse about the hearth ; Mary revolving her thumbs 
and staring at y°embers ; Anne quite in y* shadowe, 
with her arms behind her head agaynst y* wall ; 
father in his tall arm-charm, quite uprighte, as his 
fashion is when very thoughtfulle, I on the cushion 
at his feet, with mine head on’s knee and mine 
eyes on his shadowe on the wall, which, as it hap- 
pened, showed in colossal proportions, while ours 
were like pigmies. Alle at once he exclaims, 
“We all seem very comfortable—I think we 
shoulde reward ourselves with some egg-flip !”’ 

And then offered us pence for our thoughts. 
Anne would not tell hers; Mary owned she had 
been trying to account for y* deficiencie of a groat 
in her housekeeping purse, and I confest to such a 
medley, that father sayd I deserved Anne’s penny 
in addition to mine own, for my strength of mind 
in submitting such a farago of nonsense to y® ridi- 
cule of my friends. 

Soe then I bade for his thoughts, and he sayd he 
had beene questioning the cricket on the hearth, 
upon the extinction of the fairies ; and I askt, Did 
anie believe in ‘em now? 2nd he made answer, O, 
ves, he had known a serving wench in Oxon, depone 
she had beene nipped and haled by ‘em; and, of 
crickets, he sayd he had manie times seene an old 
wife in Buckinghamshire, who was see pestered 
by one, that she cried, ** I can’t heare myself talk ! 
I ‘das lief heare nought as heare thee ;"’ soe poured 
a kettle of boiling water into y¢ cranny wherein the 
harmlesse creature lay, and scalded it to death ; 
and, the next day, became as deaf as @ stone, and 
remained sot ever after, a monument of God's dis- 
pleasure, at her destroying one of the most innocent 
of his creatures. 

After this, he woulde tell us of this and that 
worn-out superstition, as o’ the friar’s lantern, and 
of Lob-lie-by-the-fire, untill Mary, who affects not 
y* unreall, went off to make the flip. Anne pres- 
entlie exclaymed, “ Father! when you sayd— 

The shepherds on the lawn 
Or e’er the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row, 
Full little thought they then 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below, 


whom meant you by Pant Sure, you would not 
call our Lord by the name of a heathen deity ?”’ 

** Well, child,’ returns father, ** you know he 
calls himself a Shepherd, and was in truth what 
Pan was onlie supposed to be, the God of shepherds ; 
albeit, Lavaterus, in his treatise De Lemuribus, 
doth indeed te}] us, that by Pan some understoode 


** MARY POWELL.” 


noe other than the great Sathanas, whose kingdom 
being overturned at Christ’s coming, his inferior 
demons expelled and his oracles silenced, he in some 
sort was himself overthrown. And the story goes, 
that about y* time of our Lord’s passion, certayn 
persons sailing from Italy to Cyprus, and passing 
by certayn islands, did heare a voice calling aloud, 
Thamus, Thamus, which was the name of the 
ship’s pilot, who, making answer to y° unseene 
appellant, was bidden, when he came to Palodas, 
to tell that the great god Pan was dead ; which he 
doubting to doe, yet for that when he came to Pa- 
lodas, there suddainlie was such a calin of wind 
that the ship stoode still in y* sea, he was con- 
strayned to cry aloud that Pan was dead ; where- 
withall, there were hearde such piteous shrieks and 
cries of invisible beings, echoing from haunted 
spring and dale, as ne’er smote human ears before 
nor sinee ; nymphs and wood-gods, or they that had 
| passed for such, breaking up house and retreating 
‘to their own place. I warrant you, there was 
| trouble among the Sylvan people that day—Satyrs 


hirsute and cloven-footed Fauns. 
7. 





* * * 


** Many a time and oft have Charles 
Diodati and I discust fond legends, such as this, 
over our winter hearth; with our chestnuts black- 
ening and crackling on the hob, and our o’er-ripe 
pears sputtering in the fire, while the wind raved 
without among the creaking elms. * * * *” 

lather still hammering on old times, and his 
owne young days, I beganne to frame unto myself 
an image of what he might have then beene ; piec- 
ing it out by help of his picture on the wall, but 
coulde get no cleare apprehension of my mother, 
she dying soe untimelie. Askthim, was she beau- 
tifulle? He sayth, O yes, and clouded over o’ the 
suddain ; then went over her height, size, and color, 
ete. ; dwelt on y* generalls of personal beauty, how 
it shadowed forthe the mind, was desirable or dan- 
gerous, ete. 

On dispersing for the night, he noted, somewhat 
hurt, Anne’s abrupt departure without kissing his 
hand, and sayd, ‘* Is she sulky, or unwell?” 

In our chamber, found her alreadie half undrest 
a reading of her Bible; sayd, ‘* Father tooke your 
briefe good-nighte amisse.’’ She made answer 
shortlie, ‘* Well, what neede to marvel]? he can- 
not put his arm about me without being reminded 
how mis-shapen | am.”’ 

Poor Nan! we had been speaking of faire pro- 
pertions, and had thoughtlessly cut her to ye quick ; 
yet father knoweth, though he cannot see, that her 
face is as that of an angel. 


About one o’ the clock, was rouzed (though Anne 
continued sleeping soundly) by hearing father give 
his three signal-taps agaynst the wall. Half drest, 
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and with bare feet thrust into slippers, I hastily 
ran in to him; he eried, ** Deb, for the Jove of 
heaven get pen and paper to sett something down.” 
I replied, ** Lord, father, you gave me quite a turn ; 
I thought you were ill,’’ and sett to my task, mar- 
vellous ill-conditioned, expecting some crotchet had 
taken him concerning his will. 

*Stead of whieh out comes a volley of poetry he 
had lain a brewing till his brain was like to burst, 
and soe I in my thin night cotes must needs jot it all 
down for feare it s' ooze away before morning. Sure, 
[thought he never would get to the end, and really 
feared at firste he was crazing a little, but indeede 
all poets doe when y* vein ison em. At length, 
with a sigh of relief, he says, ‘* hat will doe— 
good-night, little maid.’ I coulde not help saying, 
**T was a lucky thing for you, father, that step- 
mother was from home ;’’ he laught, drew me to 
him, kissed me, and sayd, ‘* Why, your face is quite 
cold—are your feet unslippered !”’ 

** Unstockinged,”’ I replyed. 

**T am quite concerned I knew it not sooner,’ he 
rejoyned, in an aecent of such kindnesse, that all 
my vexation melted away, and | e’en protested I 
did not mind it a bit. 

** Since it is soe,’’ quoth he, “I shall y* less 
mind having recourse to you agayn ; onlie I must 
insist on your taking care to wrap yourself up more 
warmly, since you need not feare my being ill.’ 

I bit my lip, and onlie saying good-night, stole 
off to my warm bed. 


, 





Returning from morning prayers with Anne this 
forenoon, I found Mary mending a pen with the ut- 
moste imperturbabilitie, and father with a heat-spot 
on his cheek, which betraied some inquictation. 


Being presentlie alone with him, ‘* Mary is irre-| 


trievably heavy,’’ sighs he, ‘‘ she would let the 
finest thought escape one while she is blowing her 
nose or brushing up the cinders. Iam confident 


she has beene writing nonsense even now—Do run | 


through it for me, Deb, and lett me heare what it 
is.”’ 


S DIARY. 


While erasing the obnoxious word, I cried, 
‘* Dear father, pray answer me one question—what 
is a rhomb?”’ 

*“*A rhomb, child?’ repeated he, laughing, 
“why, a parallelogram or quadrangular figure, 
consisting of parallel lines, with two acute and two 
obtuse angles, and formed by two equal and fighte 
cones, joyned together at their base! ‘There, ave 
you anie wiser now! No, little maid, ’tis best for 
such as you 

Not with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the sweet of Tite, from which 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares 


And not molest us, unless we ourselves 
Seck them, with wandering thoughts and notions vain.” 


1 wish to heaven our step-mother were back, 
albeit we are soe comfortable without her. Mary, 
taking the maids at unawares last night, found a 
strange man in the kitchen. Words ensued; he 
slunk off like aculprit, which lookt not well, while 
Betty Fisher, brazening it out, woulde have it firste 
that he was her cousin, then her brother, and ended 
by vowing to be revenged on Mary when she jookt 
not for it. | would have had Mary speak to father, 
but she will not. Perhaps soe best ; Polly is in the 
sulks to daye, as well as Betty, saying, ‘* As well 
live in a nunnerie.”” 





When the horse is stolen, shut the stable door. 
Mary locked the lower doors and brought up y* keys 
herselfe, yestereven at duske. Anon dropped in 
Doctor Paget, Mr. Skinner, and uncle Dick, soe 
that we had quite a merrie party. Dr. Paget sayd 
how that another ease of y* plague had occurred in 
| Long-Acre : howbeit, this ontie makes three, soe 
that we trust it will not spread, though ‘t woulde be 
unadvised to goe needlesslie into y* infected quarter. 
Uncle Dick would fayn take us girls down to Oxon, 
but father sayd he could not spare us while mother 
was at Stoke; and that there was noe prevalent 
distemper, this bracing weather, in our parish. 





I went on, enough to his satisfaction, till eom- 

ing to 
Bring to their sweetuess no sobriety, 

‘* Sobriety !’’ interrupted he, ‘* satiety, satiety ! 
the blockhead! and that I should live to call a 
woman soe ; sobriety indeede ! poor Mary, her wits 
must have been wool-gathering. ‘ Bring to their 
sweetness noe sobriety!’ What meaning coulde 
she possibly affix to such folly ?”’ 

** Sure, father,’’ sayd I, ‘* here ’s enough that 
she coulde affix no meaning to, nor | neither, with- 
out your condescending to explayn it—cycle, empi- 
cycle, nocturnal rhomb.”’ 

** Well, well,’’ returned he, beginning to smile, 
***twas unlikely she shoulde be with such dis- 
course delighted. Not capable, alas, poor Mary’s 
ear, of what is high. And yet, thy mother, child, 
woulde have stretched up towards truths, though 
beyond her reach, yet, to the inquiring mind offer- 
ing rich repast. And now write satiety for sobri- 
ety, if you love me.”’ 


Then felle a musing; and uncle Dick, who loves a 
jeste, outs with a large brown apple from ’s pocket, 
jand holds it aneath father’s nose. Sayth father, 
' rouzing, ** How far phansy goes! thy voyce, Dick, 
carried me back to old dayes, and affected, I think, 
even my nose; for | could protest | smelled a 
| Sheepscote apple.’’ And, feeling himselfe touched 
| by its cold skin, laught merrilie, and ate it with a 
| relish ; saying, noe sorte ever seemed unto him soe 
| goode—he had received many a hamper of ‘em 
about Christmasse. After a time, alle but he and 
| 1 went up, and out on y* leads, to see the eomet ; 
and we two sitting quite still, and father, doubt- 
lesse, supposed to be alone, I saw a great round- 
shouldered mannish shadowe glide acrosse y* pas- 
sage, and heard y* front-door latch click. Darted 
forthe, but too Jute, and then into y* kitchen; with 
some warmth chid Betty for soe soone agayn diso- 
beying orders, and threatened to tell my mamma. 
She eryed pertlie, ‘* Law, Miss Deb, I wish to 
goodness your mamma was here to heare you, for 
I ’d sooner have one mistress than three. A shad- 
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owe, indeede! I’m sure you saw no substance— 
very like, “twas a spirit; or, liker still, onlie 
the cat. Here, puss, puss,’ * * * * and soe into 
y® passage, as though to look for what she was 
sure not to find. I had noe patience with her ; but, 
returning to father, askt him if he had not hearde 
y® latch click? He sayd No; and, indeede, | 
think, had been dozing : soe then sate still and be- 
thoughte me what ‘t were best to dee. ‘Three 
brains are too little agaynst one that is resolved to 
cheat. “Tis no goode complayning to a man; he 
will not see, even though unafilicted like father, who 
eannot. Men's minds run on greater things, and 
soe they are fretted at domestic appeals, and gen- 
erallie give judgment y* wrong way. Thus we 
feunde it before, peor motherlesse yirls, to our cost ; 
and I reallie believe it was more in kinduesse for us 
than himself, that father listened te ye doctor's over- 
tures in behalfe of Miss Minshull; for what com- 
panion is so illiterate a woman to him? But he 
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who took it alle in goode part. Indeede, noe one 
would give this girl credit for soe false a heart; 
she is pretty, modest looking, and for a while be- 
fore my father’s marriage, was as great a favorite 
with Mary as now with my mother ; flattered her 
y* same, and tempted her to idle gossiping and con- 
fidences. She was slow to believe herself cheated ; 
and when ‘t was as cleare as day, could not convince 
father of it. 

On Mary's mentioning this morning, (unadvised- 
lie, I think,) the kitchen visitor, mother made 
short answer, ‘‘ Tilly-vally! bad mistresses make 
bad maids; there will be noe such doings nowe, I 
warrant. * * * J amsure, my dear,” appeal- 
ing to father, ‘* you think well in the main of Bet- 
ty ’’—** Yes,”’ says he smiling, ‘I think well of 
both ‘of my Betties.”"—‘ At any rate,’’ persists 
Mary, ‘‘ the man coulde not be at once her cousin 
and brother.’’—‘* Why no,”’ replies father, *‘ there- 
in she worsened her story, by saying too much, as 


believed her gentle, hearde that she was a goode | Dorothea did, when she pretended to have heard of 
housewife, and apprehended she woulde be kind to | the knight of La Mancha’s fame, when she landed 
us * * * * Alasthe daye! What tears we three ) at Ossuna; which even a madman as he was knew 


shed in our chamber that night! and wished, too | to be no seaport. 
late, we had ne’er referred to him a grievance, nor | 


let him know we had a burthen. Soone we founde 
King Log had been succeeded by King Stork ; 
soone made common cause, tryed our strength and 
founde it wanting, and soone submitted to our new 
yoke and tried to make the best of it. 

Yes, that is y* onlie course, we alle feel it; onlie, 
as ill luck will have it, we do not always feel it 
simultaneouslie. Anne, mayhap, has one of her 
dogged humors ; Mary and | see how much better 
*t would be, did she overcome it, or shut herself up 
till in better temper. Mary is crabbed and exact- 
ing; Anne and | cannot put her strait. Well for 
us when we succeed just soe far as to keep it from 
the notice of father. Thus we rub on; I wonder 
if we ever shall pull all together ? 


Like unto a wise master-builder, who ordereth 
the disposition of eache stone till the whole build- 
ing is fitly compacted together, so doth father build 
up his noble poem, which groweth under our hands. 
Three nights have I, without complaynt, lost my 
rest while writing at his bedside; this hath made 
me yawnish in the day time, or, as mother will 
have it, lazy. However, I bethink me ef Damo, 
daughter of Pythagoras. 

Mother came home yesterday, and Betty, the 
picture of neatnesse, tooke goode heede to be the 
first to welcome her, with officious smiles, and 
prayses of her looks. For my part, I thoughte it 
fullsome, but knew her motives better than mother, 





It requires more skill than the 
general possess, to lie with a cireumstance.”’ 


Had a Valentine this morning, though onlie from 
Ned Phillips, whom mother is angry with, for fill- 
ing my head betimes with such nonsense. How- 
beit, | am close on sixteen. 

Mary was out of patience with father yesterday, 
who, afier keeping her a full hour at Thucydides, 
sayd, ** Well, now we will refresh ourselves with 
acanto of Ariosto,’’ which was as much a sealed 
book to her as t‘other. Howbeit, this morning he 
sayd, ‘*Child, I have noted your wearinesse in 
reading the dead languages to me ; would to God 
I needed not to be beholden to any, whether bound 
to me by blood and affection or not, for the food 
that is as needfulle to me as my daily bread. Nev- 
ertheless, that I be not further wearisome unto thee, 
I have engaged a young Quaker, named Elwood, 
to relieve thee of this portion of thy task, soe that 
thou mayest have the more leisure to enjoy the 
glad sunshine and fair sights I never more shall 
see.”” 

Mary turned red, and dropt a quiet tear; but 
alas, he knew it not. 

‘*One part of my children’s burthen, indeed,”’ 
he eontinued, ‘‘ 1 cannot, for obvious reasons, re- 


| lieve them of—they must still be my secretaries, 


for in them alone can I confide. Soe now to your 
healthfulle exercises and fitting recreations, dear 
maids, and heaven's blessing goe with you!” 

We kissed his hand and went, but our walk was 
not merry. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. |The Lake of Como, if we recollect right, was one 

LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF a NATU-| Of the hybernacula out of which they were de- 
RALIST. clared to have been taken, apparently dead, but 

revived by the fishermen, who restored animation 
by placing them in a warm bath. And yet Pliny 

Ir any philosopher should gird himself to the| had no doubt about their migration, and as }ittle 
task of tracing the vagaries of the Transmigrating | that they arrived from a great distance, though he 
Ens, as it has been termed, and following the | says that in his time it was net known from what 
spirit through its various phases, he would have | country they came or whither they retired. Old 
an amusing but a puzzling time of it, even though | Belon, however, well knew that Africa was the 
he took Pythagoras for his guide. And yet that| locality of their winter quarters; and he gives 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis, founded not improb- | evidence of their having been seen whitening the 
ably on the growth, dissolution, and regeneration | plains of Egypt in September and October. The 
of animal and vegetable natures, raises thoughts | same excellent ornithologist—blessings on him for 
not to be hastily cast away. It mingles with our| a good observer—beheld a large flock of them in 
reasonings, be they grave or gay ; suggests itself | the act of migration, when he was at Abydos, in 
to Hamlet when he discourses of imperial @xsar,| the month of August. They came from the north, 
and to the wag who, after decking the last resting- | and when they arrived at the Mediterranean Sea 
place of Quin with thyme and pot-marjoram,| they wheeled round and rownd, then broke into 
breathes the pious aspiration— companies, and proceeded no longer in one body. 
Dr. Shaw, in his journey over Mount Carmel, saw 
them coming from Egypt in flocks extending half- 

Bodies die but to revive. The carcass, uncon-| a-mile in breadth, each of which occupied three 

taminated by medical efforts to cheat the worm,| hours in passing over. There are stories of their 
soon swarms with animal life in a different form ;| being heralded in their flights by crows, who lead 
and the decayed vegetable revives in the mucor| the way; others, again, say that a deadly enmity 
which bursts from its dead fibres, to say nothing | exists between the two races, and that stout battles 
of the hosts of minute insects which live, and! have been witnessed between the storks and crows 
move, and have their being upon its remains. | in Egypt. 
And this, be it remembered, is only the first stage} The advent of the crows is announeed by their 
patent to all eyes. But who shall say that when | cries, but the stork utters no vocal sound. This 
the cycle is completed the dead body may not live| silence probably gave rise ‘o the notion entertained 
again as a perfect animal or vegetable, more per-| by the ancients that the storks had no_ tongue. 
feet than when the sun first shone upon it in its} Their ordinary mode of communication is by clat- 
nascent state? tering the mandibles like a pair of ecastanets. 

In truth, all sublunary nature is apparently so} This peculiarity was well known to the ancients. 
full that one may well understand the notion that | 
the quantity of matter is infinitesimally small and | 
the volume of spirit enormously great. Jupiter, it, Wtites Ovid, (Metam. vi., 97,) and Danie refers to 
is said, seeing this, threw down a capacious handful | it in his description of the agonies of the guilty in 
of souls upon this petit tas de boue, and left them | the place of weeping and gnashing of teeth— 
to scramble for the few bodies open to them. 

If such tales be true, happy must the struggling | 
soul have been that worked its way into the egg Large are the assemblies and sonorous the clatter- 
of a stork, that personification of all the virtues. | ings that precede their autumnal migration. The 
Gratitude, temperance, chastity, piety —these were | quaint Philemon Holland thus renders Pliny’s 
a few of the qualities attributed to the bird by the! account of one of these gatherings, and making 


PART IIl.—STORKS. 


And fat be the gander that feeds on his grave. 





Ips2 sibi plaudat crepitante ciconia rostro, 


Eran l’ombre dolenti nella ghiaccia ; 
Mettendo i denti in nota di Cicogna.* 





ancients. Welcome everywhere, and bearing a) allowance for the time when the Roman wrote, 


charmed life, it was and is hailed as the harbinger | 
of spring and the destroyer of evil things. Even} 
the Dutchman grows animated when he sees the | 
stork return to the well-known nest, and expresses | 
his pleasure at beholding the snowy wader stalk 
about his polders by a reduplication of puffs from | 
his eternal pipe. Nay, he has been known on- 
such an occasion to withdraw the reeking tube 
from his lips for a moment, and ask the frogs how 
they liked their new king’ 

The disappearance of the storks in the winter 
and their reappearance in the spring gave rise to 


there is little in it that has not been certified by 
taodern observers :— 


When they be minded (writes the translator of 
Plinies Naturall Mistorie)—when they be minded 
to part out of our coasts, they assemble all together 
in one certain place appointed: there is not one 
left out nor absent of their owne kind, unlesse it be 
some that are not at libertie, but captive or in bond- 
age. ‘Thus (as if it had been published before by 
proclamation) they rise al] in one entire eompanie, 
and away they flie. And albeit well knowne it 
might be afore that they were upon their remove 
and departure, yet was there never any man 


the same tales of bramal hybernation as were long | (watched he never so well) that could perceive 
rife about te swallows ; and stories were told of | them in their flight: neither do we at any time see 
a concatenation of storks, joined head and tail) when they are coming to us, before we know that 
together, having been fished out of the water. 


* Inferno, canto xxxii., 1. 35, 36. 
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they be alreadie come. The reason is because they 
doe the one and the other alwaies by night. And 
notwithstanding that they flie too and fro from 
place to place and make but one flight of it, yet be 
they supposed never to have arrived at any cozst 
but in the night. There is a place in the open 
laines and champion countrey of Asia, called 
ithonos-Come : where (by report) they assemble 
all together, and being met, keep a jangling one | 
with another; but in the end, look which of them | 
lagged behind and came tardie, him they teare in 
peeces, and then they depart. ‘This also hath been | 
noted, that after the Ides of August they be not 
lightly seene there. 
Some affirme constantly that storkes have no) 
tongues. But so highly regarded they are for 
slaying of serpents, that in Thessalie it is accounted 
a capitall crime to kill a storke, and by law he is 
punished as a fellon in the case of manslaughter. 





In Oppian’s time the knowledge of the where- | 
about of the storks had somewhat advanced, for | 
he speaks of accounts of some flying from Lycia, 
and others from Ethiopia. But however doubtful 
the ancients may have been as to the place where 
these birds passed the.winter, none bat those who 
delighted in marvels rather than facts discredited 
their migration. Long before the time of Pliny | 
and Oppian it had been written—*‘ Even the 
storke in the aire knoweth her appointed times, | 
and the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow, 
observe the time of their comming.’’* 

Turn we now to the romantic history of the 
white stork. Laomedon’s lovely daughter, Pri-| 
am’s charming sister, who shone among mortal 
virgins like the moon amidst the stars, vaunted in 
her pride that she was more beautiful than the | 
queen of heaven. Juno, who was not remarkable | 
for patience under such insults, uttered the fiat of | 
degradation; and poor Antigene found her deli- 
cate nose and exquisite mouth elongate into a red | 
horny beak, and her fair body stilted up on two 
lofty skinny red legs, with nothing but the flat-| 
tened nails at the end of her attenuated toes, to} 
remind her of limbs cast in the most perfect femi- 
nine mould. This form of the nails did not 
escape W illughby, who says, writing of the bird— 
‘* Its claws are broad, like the nails of a man; so 
that aAurvarvzos will not be sufficient to differ- 
ence a man from a stork with its feathers pluckt 
off.’ Poor Antigone! Instead of a king’s 
board graced with every delicacy, her table was 
to be thereafter spread in the wilderness. But 
the irritable and jealous goddess seems to have 
had some touch of mercy; for, according to the 
legends, she left the transformed all her virtues 
and amiable qualities when she punished her inso- 
lence. Gratitude, temperance, chastity, piety, 
were some of the bright spots left to console her 
for her otherwise dark lot; and they have, it 
would seem, adorned the species ever since. 

Of the gratitude of storks, there are stories 
enough to fill a volime. They were said, on 
their annual return to their nests on the house- 


* Jerem. viii. 7. “Imprinted at London by Robert 
Barker, Printer to the King’s most Excellent Maiestic, 
16.5.” 


| her abode at her husband's tomb. 


| it its liberty. 
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tops, regularly to throw down to their landlord 
one of their young ones by way of rent or tribute 
—an act of justice executed a little at the expense 
of their parental character. Well, if you are not 
inclined to believe this, best of readers, listen to 
the story of Heracleis of Tarentum, the good, the 
chaste, the pious Heracleis. She, when the 
angel of death smote her beloved husband, wept 
long and sorely, but not like her of Ephesus. 
No, she could no longer endure the sight of the 
empty chair and the widowed couch, but set up 
Tlere, as she 
sat in her sorrow on a lovely summer’s day, when 
all was smiling but the dejected widow, she be- 


held a pair of storks teaching their young ones to 


fly. A weakling of infirm wings fell to the 
ground and broke its leg. Heracleis had suffered 
too much herself not to feel compassion for the 
suffering of other creatures; so she cherished the 
young bird, bound up its wounds, applied healing 
remedies, and when the cure was completed, gave 
Away it flew ; and as she watched 
its departure with a sigh, she was again left alone 
with her grief. 

The next year, as she was sitting at the door 
of the tomb, with her pale features and mourning 
robe, bathed in the beams of a vernal sun, she 
beheld at a distance a stork skimming low along 
the ground towards her. On came the bird: as 


| it approached she recognized her patient; and 


now it gently hovered over her, dropt from its 
beak a stone into her lap, and departed. The 
poor widow wondered what this might mean; but 
struck with the action, she took the stone in and 
laid it down. At night the place shone as if 
illuminated by torches, the radiant effulgence pro- 
ceeding from the precious gem—brighter than 


, that mountain of light, the koh-i-noor diamond— 
| which the stork had brought from distant lands to 


his benefactress. 

Stuff, sir! 

Well, madam, if you will not believe A€lian, 
here is, *‘ Another Account,’’ as the best possible 
public instructors say. 

A good-for-nothing fellow threw a stone at a 
stork and broke its leg. The poor stork got to 
its nest, and there lay. The women of the house 
fed it, set its leg, and cured it, so that it was able 
at the proper season to fly away with the rest. 
Next spring, the bird, which was recognized by 
the women from the kink in its gait, as the sailors 
say, returned, and when they, attracted by its 
gesticulations, approached, dropped gratefully at 
their feet from its bill the finest diamond it had 
been able to pick up in its travels. 

Then there was the ancient stork, that had 
nested for | don’t know how many years on one 
particular house. This well-bred bird never re- 
turned ia the spring without stalking about before 
the door, and elattering his bill till the master 
came out, when stork clattered more than ever, as 
much as to say—‘‘ The top of the morning to 
you, sir; here I am again.’’ ‘To which the mas- 
ter would reply—‘‘ Ah! old fellow, how are 
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you'’? When autumn came the same ceremony 
was gone through; the stork clattering—** Good- 
by, your honor;’’ and the master saying, *‘ A 
pleasant journey to you, old boy.” 

Another ancient, not contented with mere empty 
greeting, is stated to have brought every time he 
returned a root of ginger, which, after a sufficient 
exordiuim of clattering, was disgerged as a new- 
year’s gift to the master of the house. 

Every one knows the story of the little dog 
that brought a bigger one to revenge his wrongs 
upon an over-grown bully ; but Oppian caps this 
when he tells us that once upon a time a huge 
serpent contrived year after year to insinuate 
itself into the nest of a stork, and destroy its 
young. At last the bereaved parents brought 
back with them another bird, which had never 
been previously seen, shorter than a stork, but 
with a great sharp sword-like beak. When the 
nestlings were ripe for slaughter, forth crept the 
serpent; but this time he was confronted by the 
warlike ally, aud a fierce combat ensued between 
the bird and the reptile, which at length termi- 
nated in the death of the murderous aggressor ; not, 
however, with impunity on the part of the defend- 
er of vestlings, which suffered so severely from 
the poisonous bite of the snake that all his feath- 
ers fell off. ‘The grateful storks, seeing this, 
would not leave their benefactor to his fate, but 
cherished him, and delayed their departure till his 
feathers grew again, and he was able to accom- 
pany them; when the whole party flew away 
together. 

Of their love of chastity and hatred of infidel- 
ity, which they punish with the utmost severity, 
the ancients tell equally edifying tales. Does a 
storkess go wrong, her stork finds it out and takes 
no notice to her; but quietly flies off and brings 
a crowd of avengers with him, who tear the adul- 
tress to pieces. Beware all ye on whose house- 
top a stork nestles! Be sure he will find your 
sin out. The slave was very joyous with his 
beautiful but frail mistress in the absence of his 
master ; till, ove fine morning, the stork of the 
house, taking him at advantage, flew at him and 
pecked his eyes out. 

When the storks return, the males are said to 
precede the females some days, during which time 
they refit the nests and make all ready and com- 
fortable fur their better halves. And when these 
arrive, each flying to her own mate, ye gods! 
what billing, and clattering, and hymeneal joys do 
abound, if we are to believe the old chronicles. 

For temperance, too, the stork was as highly 
praised by the ancients as Father Mathew is by 
the moderns. 

But the piety of the bird! Ah, there was its 
strong point. Did it not give the hint for the 
Leges Ciconiaria, by which children were com- 
pelled to support their parents, and are they 
not law to this day! If you doubt, turn to the 
Birds of Aristophanes, and his sharp satire upon 
the unplumed biped there extant. 

Did not the pious Avneas, when he bore the 





good Anchises on his shoulders, learn from the 
stork which, even when danger did not threaten, 
aud his aged parent had been obliged to take to 
the nest again in his second chickhood, carried 
the infirm ancient out for an airing on his more 
juvenile shoulders! What says the old French 
quatraine ? 

Le Cicogneau, ayant prins sa croissance 

Porte et nourrit ses pére et mére vieux. 


Ainsi chacun d‘aider soit envieux 
Son pére vieil tombé en decadence. 


And the parental was equal to the filial piety 
of these birds. Witness the true story of the 
devoted mother at the great fire of Delft. The 
flames raged and crackled on every side: they 
gained the roof where the nest with its callow 
young lay. ‘The distracted parent tried in vain, 
by every means in her »ower, to convey her 
young from the danger, but her most strenuous 
efforts were unavailing ; and then, singed with the 
fire and half-suffucated by the smoke, she spread 
her wings over them, pressed them to her bosom, 
and perished with them. 

So much for what may be termed the good 
moral qualities of the stork; now let us take a 
glance at its physical structure. 

Mounted on two long bare legs covered with a 
scaly skin, fit armor against the tuoth of Cleopatra’s 
asp, the light body is justly balanced. ‘The toes 
are webbed to the first joint from the divarication ; 
so that, if in wading it should suddeuly get out of 
its depth, the safety of the bird is provided for. 
The extensive wings, framed for wafting the 
animated vessel on its lofty aérial voyage, are 
worked by powerful muscles; while the head, 
thrown back by the long neck on the body, lies 
compact, and the extended legs aid the compara- 
tively short tail in regulating the course of the 
animated balloon. When on the feed the neck is 
either stretched out, or, if the bird be watching for 
its prey, drawn back upon the shoulders, ready to 
dart forth the spear-like beak in a moment. Ser- 
pents, lizards, fish, and frogs, are its favorite food, 
and hence the respect in which it is held by all 
nations to whom it comes a welcome and regular 
visitor. ‘Toads it will eat if pressed by hunger, 
but not for choice, eschewing most probably the 
acrid exudation which is discharged from the 
tubercles of that reptile’s skin. 

He who in the summer glides near the banks 
of what was once the silver Thames sees the 
tempting bait of ‘* Live Fis”? hung out from 
many a sign, which too often lies like a bulletin. 
Now the stork’s repast is very frequently a truly 
animated one, and he not unfrequently feels the 
inconvenience of a too lively dinner, anxious to 
escape by one of the doors mentioned by Dr. Last 
in the course of his examination. ‘* | know them,” 
saith the worthy Joannes Faber, ‘* who have 
learned by ocular inspection that storks, when such 
serpents as they swallow passed alive through 
their bodies (as they will do several times,) use 
to clap their tails against a wall so long till they 
feel the serpents dead within them.” 
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Three or four white eggs, with a slight tinge 
of buff. suboval, some two inches and ten lines in 
length, and about one inch eleven lines broad, are 
deposited by the white stork in its ample nest. 
The parents feed their nestlings after the manner 
of pigeons, by inserting their own bills within 
those of their young, and imparting from their 
own stomach the partly digested remains of the food 
which they have last taken. 

That the white stork does not scrupulously 
confine itself to a fish, frog, and serpent diet, those 
know to their cost who have suffered it to stalk 
about near the breeding-places where the wild 
duck hides her nest. The highly moral bird, 
whose piety is blazoned in books of emblems, car- 
rying his revered parent on his shoulders, and 
held sacred in so many cities, (where, doubtless, 
they keep their weather eyes open upon their 
juvenile stray poultry.) notwithstanding his solemn 
gait, is a bit of a Pecksniff in his way. Afler 


We do not trace it in our household books. 
Indeed, the bird never comes to these islands regu- 
larly ; and but a few instances of its presence here 
in a free state are recorded, though it is so frequent 
on the continent, and much further north—Russia 
for example. 

In the old Pharmacopeia, which it must be 
owned contained many a rich prescription, the 
white stork made a great show. He who ate the 
flesh, roasted or boiled, might safely go to the wars, 
as far as his nerves and joints were concerned ; 
and it was considered equally potent against the 
more cruel domestic enemies, gout and sciatica. 
A diet on the young was equally efficient in dis- 
orders of the eyes; and their ashes made an infal- 
lible collyrium. To cure paralysis you had only 
to eatch a young stork, clap its bill under its wing, 
suffocate it under a pillow, chop it up, put the 
pieces into an alembic, save the distilled liquor, and, 
‘now: having bathed the disabled limb with a decoc- 








standing stock still in a musing attitude, as if he| tion of erabs—without salt, mind you—anoint it 
were above the vanities of this world, he has | with the aforesaid essence of stork, and follow this 
been seen to march slowly by the side of the orna-| course alternately ; when, if the patient were not 
mental lake with the air of a contemplative phi-|ecured, ’t was a wonder. If you should have some 
losopher, and then disappear among ‘the bushes. | misgivings concerning the efficacy of the nestlings, 
Before his disappearance a snug nest near the| consult Leonellus Faventinus, and he will tell you 
point where he vanished, as if to continue his| that an old stork, plucked and simmered in oil, till 
meditations undisturbed by human eye, has been | the flesh separates from the bones, is just as good 








seen full of goodly little dusky powder puffs of 
wild ducklings, and somehow or other, when he 
has emerged from the wilderness, it has been 
soon afier discovered that the nest was empty. 
This feathered ogre was in the habit of visiting 
the nests day by day, biding his time till incubation 
was fully complete, when he swallowed every 
squab that had come to light. But every living 
thing eats only to be eaten. As far as humanity 
is concerned the white stork appears to have gone 
out of fashion, and come in again as a savory dish. 


Cornelius Nepos, who died in the daies of Au- 
gustus Cesar Mmperor, in that chapter, where he 
wrote that a little before his time men began to feed 
and cram blackbirds and thrashes in coupes, saith 
moreover, that in his daies storks were holden fur 
a better dish at the bourd than cranes. And yet 
see how in our age now no man will touch a storke 
if it be set before him upon the bourd ; but every 
one is readie to reach unto the crane, and no dish 
is in more request.* 

Horace, in his bitter second satire,t writes :— 

Tutus erat rhombus, tutoque ciconia nido: 
Donec vos auctor docuit Pretorius. 

And the gay Petronius rattles along the lines, in 

which we hear the clatter of the bird’s beak :-— 
Yiconia etiam grate gri spi 
Pictnticaleris, graces, Grortiateta 
Avis exsul hiemis, titulus tepedi temporis, 
Nequitie nidum in cacabo fecit meo.t 

Old Belon (anno 1555) quotes the passage from 
Pliny with the following comment :—‘* Voulant 
dire que les Grues estoyent en delices, et les cicog- 
nes n'estoyent touchées de persunne.”? But he 
adds, ‘‘ Maintenant les Cicognes sont tenues pour 
viande royale.”’ 


* Holland’s Pliny. +L. 49. + Satyricon, c. 55. 


against the same disease as oil of vipers. ‘Take 
| one ounce of camphor, with a drachm of the best 
jamber, place it in the belly of an exenterated 
young stork caught before he can fly, distil it, and 
| Andreas Furnerius will assure you that you have an 
infallible cosmetic, which we venture to state will 
mend complexions as effectually as the Circassian 
Bloom or Rowland’s Kalydor. Pliny will convince 
you that the stomach of the bird was a specific 
against all poisons, and Belon corroborates him. 
In short, not to weary you, dear reader, the stork, 
according to these wise men, was a universal med- 
icine chest. 

The bird was looked up to by more than one 
profession. The gardener looked at its bill, and 
/named one of his most favorite groups of plants 
Pelargonium ; the chemist beheld it, and fashioned 
his retort; and the apothecary took a hint from 
the practice of the bird about which we care not 
to be particular, though some will have it that it 
was the ibis, and not the stork, which made the 
suggestion. And here we may observe, that Be- 
lon and others are of opinion that our bird is the 
white ibis of Herodotus (Euderpe, 76 ;) but it 
should be remembered that the moderns, as well as 
the delightful Halicarnassian, record, and with 
truth, a white as well asa dark species of ibis ; 
and it is not Jess true that there is a black as well 
as a white stork. 

The black stork* is the very opposite to the 
white species, in manners as well as in color, fly- 
ing from the haunts of men as eagerly as they are 
sought by the latter. The food is nearly the same 
as that of Ciconia alba, with, however, a greater 
leaning towards a fish diet. 








* Ciconia nigra. 
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Its visits to this country are rare. Colonel 
Montagu’s tame black stork was slightly shot in 
the wing on Sedgemoor, near the parish of Stoke 
in Somersetshire, in May, 1814. The bone was 
not broken, and the bird lived in the colonel’s pos- 
session, in good health, for more thanayear. Like 
the white stork, it frequently rested upon one leg ; 
and if alarmed, particularly by the approach of a 
dog, it made a considerable noise by reiterated 
snapping of the bill, similar to that species. It 
soon became docile, and would follow its feeder 
for a favorite morsel—an eel. When very hun- 
gry it crouched, resting the whole length of the 
legs upon the ground, and seemed to supplicate for 
food by nodding its head, flapping its wings, and 
forcibly expelling the air from the Jungs with 
audible expirations. Whenever it was approached, 
the blowing, accompanied by repeated nodding of 
the head, was provoked. It was of a mild and 
peaceful disposition, very unlike many of its con- 
geners ; for it never used its formidable bill offen- 
sively against any of its prisoned companions, and 
even submitted peaceably to be taken up without 
much struggle. From the manner in which it 
was observed to search the grass with its bill, there 
could be no doubt that reptiles form part of its 
natural food; and the colonel inferred that even 
mice, worms, and the larger insects probably, add 
to its usual repast. When searching in thick grass, 
or in the mud, for its prey, the bill was kept 
partly open. ‘* By this means,”’ says the colonel, 


sky move him not. A slight motion in the eye 
may be detected as one of the giddy young spar- 
rows with which the Zoological garden is infested 
flits by, but he stirs not. At last a luckless new- 
fledged one passes within reach of our philosopher. 
Quick as thought the trenchant bill is darted for- 
ward, and—crack !—the little bird is seized and 
swallowed. 

Gesner recommends that the bird should be first 
boiled and then roasted. He describes the flesh as 
of a reddish tinge, like that of a salmon, and to 
his taste it seemed good and sweet ; but he adds 
that the skin is very tough, and if this were to be 
taken off there would, probably, be no need of the 
boiling. ; 

The visitors to the garden in the Regent's Park 
will have noticed a queer, uncouth, bald, seabrous- 
headed, feathered form, with an enormous beak, 
now marching in comic stateliness, at another time 
standing on one or two stilts of legs with an air 
of drunken gravity, and again seated with the 
whole length of legs stretched out and resting upon 
them, as the black stork is above described to have 
rested. It is now some sixty years since this odd 
form was first introduced to the ornithologists of 
this country. At first it was commonly known by 
the name of the ‘* Adjutant,’ the title conferred 
on it inCaleutta. Dr. Latham first described this 
Bengal adjutant, the argala of the natives, in his 
general synopsis, as ** the gigantic crane.” But, 
in truth, there are no less than three species of 





** | have observed it take eels in a pond with great 


these worthies, forming a natural group of gigan- 





dexterity : no spear in common use for taking that | tic storks, not only cherished, like the white stork, 
fish can more effectually receive it between its | for their services to man, but valued for the beau- 
prongs than the grasp of the stork’s open mandi-| tiful plumes called *‘ Marabous,’’ from the Senegal 
bles. A small eel has no chance of escaping | name of the African species. The extreme light- 
when once roused from its lurking-place. But the | ness of these Jong downy feathers, which are trans- 
stork does not gorge its prey instantly like the cor- | ferred from the sides beneath the wings and from 
morant; on the contrary, it retires to the margin | under the tail of the bird to wave over the brow 
of the pool, and there disables its prey by shaking |of beauty, where they float with every breath of 
and beating it with its bill before it ventures to |air, may be conceived from Latham's experiment. 





swallow it. I never observed this bird attempt to 


swim ; but it will wade up to the belly, and occa- | 


sionally thrust the whole head and neck under 
water after its prey. It prefers an elevated spot 
on which to repose; an old ivy-bound weeping 
willow, that lies prostrate over the pond is usually 
resorted to for that purpose. In this quiescent 
state the neck is much shortened by resting the 
hinder part of the head on the back, and the bill 
rests on the fore part of the neck, over which the 
feathers flow partly so as to conceal it, making a 
very singular appearance.”’ 

In this attitude the bird may be seen in the Zo- 
ological Garden in the Regent’s Park, where one 
has lived many years, and has stood for his por- 
trait to most of the ornithological writers of the 
day. Its likeness illustrates the works of Bennett, 
Selby, Gould, Meyer, and Yarrell. 

Traly Brahminical and reflective is the air of 
one of these old stagers. Motionless in the atti- 
tude above described stands the black philosopher. 
It is a lovely summer’s day, but the sun and the 
gentle breeze floating the clouds under the blue 


| He weighed one of them, which was eleven inches 
and three quarters in length and seven in breadth, 
and balanced only eight grains. 

Temminck, in his Planches coloriées, has well 
pointed out the difference between the marabou of 
Africa, the argala of the Asiatic continent, and the 
insular species—probably the boorang-cambing or 
| boorong-oolar of Marsden—inhabiting Java and 
the neighboring islands. ‘The Javanese bird sep- 
arated by Dr. Horsfield, is probably identical with 
the Sumatran species. 

Second only to the vultures in the eagerness 
| with which these feathered scavengers turn the 
most disgusting substances into nutriment, the adja- 
,tants and marabous are safe from all annoyance, 
and stalk about among the dwellings of man, the 
_ privileged abaters of al] nuisances. Carrion, flesh 
|and bone, everything, in short, that offends the eye 
‘and the nose, enters the omnivorous maw of “ the 


large throat,”’ ‘‘the bone-eater,”’ ‘‘ the bone- 





‘taker,’’ as this voracious utilitarian is in some 
| places termed. Snakes, lizards, frogs, and small 
‘quadrupeds and birds, have small chance of life 
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when they fall in its way; and as the size of the | 
devourer calls for a vast supply, its consumption 
of both living and dead things is enormous. 

But why should the bird have been called an 
adjutant'—he looks more like an ancient, me- 
thinks. 

Very good, sir; but to say nothing of his staid 
and solemn gait, just behold him afar off. 
nave been told,” says Latham, ‘ that the bird has 
obtained this last name of adjutant from its appear- 
ing, when looked on in front at a distance, 
man having a white waistcoat and breeches.” 

A lofty percher, and a high flyer, so as to give 
a wide sweep to its ken, in order that it may per- 
ceive any incumbrance to the land which it may 
clear away, the bird is gifted with powerful vision, 
and appliances to assist in keeping it up in the air. 


{t has a cervical or sternal pouch, more or less de- | 
veloped in each of the species, which depends | 
argala, but much less in| 


more than a foot in the 
the marabou. This, as well as the skin at the 
back of the head, can be inflated at the will of the | 
bird ; and both, doubtless, assist its buoyancy. | 
From its high roost it looks down, like a free- | 
booter from his tower: and thereby hangs a tale. 

Almost every living creature may be made a 
pet; and Smeathman noticed a marabou which had | 
arrived at such preferment. Roosting high upon 
the cotton trees, it would sit motionless, till it de- 
scried from a great distance the servants bringing 
the dishes to the dinner-table. Then down it | 


came, and took its place behind its master’s chair. | 


But it was hard to keep such a portentous piece 
of machinery as its enormous bill idle in the pres- 
ence of so many good things; and the servants 
were armed with switches to prevent it from help- 
ing itself. Notwithstanding all their vigilance, 
however, a whole boiled fowl would every now 
and then vanish from the dish, and disappear at a 
single gulp into the capacious crop of the pet. 

The Jabirus, (Mycteria,) of which there are 
three species—in Asia, South America, and Aus- 
tralia—are closely allied to the family of storks, 
and especially to the gigantic group which we 
have here attempted to sketch. 

We cannot learn that any of the storks kept in| 
the Regent’s Park have attempted incubation. 
The Marabou stork, indeed, dawdled about, and 
made a nest, such as it was, one season, but no 
egg was laid. 


From the Spectator, 2 March. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


Per. took three years to construct his conserva- 
tive party on the ruins of the old tory party, and 
at last he mustered three hundred to oppose the 
torrent of whig ‘ reform’’—which was indeed | 
already stagnating. ‘That p: arty has performed its 
office, and is already gone ; as Thebes lived to ac- 
tion and greatness only while Epaminondas led it. 
In the briefer space since Lord George Bentinck’s | 
death, Disraeli has reconstructed a new tory party, 
already inustering some two hundred and fifty ; and 
her majesty’s opposition is in place on the left of | 
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ithe speaker. As we expected, Mr. Disraeli has 
| seized the vantage offered t by the great division of 
last week, and making his strength felt. 
Strength breeds strength, and the Disraeli who 
came in with February like a lamb becomes a lion 
in March. ‘ Anch’io son pittore:’”? he has read 
of statesmen who have shaken states, he has painted 
them, and now he is one. 

Not of Titan breed, but still of the blood of 
Israel. The turbulent energies of Zimri and Jehu 
may be renewed on the alien banks of the ‘Thames 
—imodernized, indeed, and made genteel, yet 
searcely less audacious in spirit. Disraeli has 
been underrated, and the misealeulation is corrected 
by an apt retribution in his rise. He has genius 
lof a certain kind—for genius is an inborn and 
special capability for labor; which he possesses. 


is 


| It is a genius comparatively. ‘* Brilliant’ as his 
(has been, it has been an uphill career. With a 


genius for mastering the circumstances of our day, 

| he lacks the power of positive creation, and at no 
stage in his rise has he established a positive foot- 
ing, stable and unmistakable. He has toiled up 
| the giant's staircase of ambition; but it is a stair- 
case of sand, and to keep his footing as he scales 
‘the eastle of statesmanship is a feat half of heroism 
‘half of posture-making ; yet he does it deftly; he 


| has self-possession to spare for graceful and orna- 
mental sallies; he falls, to recover himself with 
cool adroitness. Disraeli has been a novelist; he 
| startlod the world with drawing-room allegories 
imported from the land of his race ; people never 
| were sure how much there was in the oracle, 
| | how much there was not; but he made them re be 
um. He entered Parliame nt, to begin hike a florid 
| se hoolboy, and the house laughed him down; he 
| has not only made it hear him, but he is baiting it 
like a bull in the amphitheatre. He learned the 
| business of the house; he studied the trick of 
statesmanship; he acquired the art of taking up 
| special questions ; he appreciated the value of sub- 
ordination, to the follower as well as the leader ; 
he was useful, diligent, and docile under Peel, 
while Peel cared to keep him; useful, diligent, 
} and docile under Bentinck, while Bentinck lived to 
serve the purpose of a chief; useful, diligent, and 
|shrewd under Stanley, till the game was manifest- 
ly to be played in the house of commons, and the 
lieutenant knew that Ais was the post for victory. 
Disraeli has risen by the mistakes of those who 
failed to appreciate his capacity. ‘The house of 
}commons, which would not listen to his tropes, 
he has made to succum) under its own forms. In 
| opposition with Peel, he made the whigs feel how 
/he could master special questions, like that of the 
consulships: Peel failed to secure him with a 
| diplomatic post, and the partisan, who might have 
been a tractable diplomatist under the new free- 
trader—-who even taught that statesman the device 
of reconciling free trade to toryism—has become a 
sal ledder. The whigs winked at his sallies 
}against Peel, and fostered the man who now beards 
‘them. ‘Their second mistake has been to join the 
| attacks on the knight adventurer ap ok y 
j and the declining ‘relies of the party whom Pee 
‘retirement has fatally left to itself; and in cin 
‘combat where they only had to lose and he only to 
|win, he has won: the man who might have been 
}an admiring adherent of Palmerston in some con- 
| tented secretarial post, may yet invite the immortal 
| and willing viscount to keep the office he has so 
Inany years adorned through the changes of party. 
Disraeli possesses many qualities of statesman- 














ship, but not all. He is a quasi-statesman. He is 
an artist where statesmanship as an art is forgotten. 
While others go by the rule of thumb, empirically 
—‘ rubbing on’’ with ** measures from time to 
time suited to the occasion’’—Disraeli knows that 
it is desirable to jot down your policy in a formula, 
if it were only for your own recollection and guid- 
ance. He has so much of the artist as consists in 
keen perception, but not the devotion of heart which 
distinguishes all the greatest in any art. He has 
the respect of a critic for what is great and beauti- 
ful—and he wishes to be both; but he will consent 
to seek greatness through short cuts not indicated 
by dignity. He will use his feeling as part of his 
resources, to adorn and animate his eloquence, as 
a stage-player rejoices in a faculty which permits 
the ** exploitation’’ of his tears. He knows that it 
is necessary to the true art of statesmanship to go 
by principle, and he adopts one for the nonce ; or 
if he finds none ready-made in store, he will make 
it pro re naté. His past career shows that he has 
the best capacity for profiting by experience—that 
which derives not negation but action from experi- 
ence. With a keen perception of the outward re- 
lations of art, he can appreciate skill, and the most 
transient fault of skill cannot pass undetectedly his 
sharp sight. He is a master of sarcasm so subtile 
that its point is often invisible except to the victim 
who writhes to the poison in his fibres. He is not, 
though he has sometimes seemed, malignant; but 
he is unscrupulous in the pursuit of his purpose ; 
he as little wishes harm to his victim as the hunts- 
man to the hare—as little thinks about it. Confi- 
dent in himself, tried even by failure, not malicious 
in his motives, he has no seruples to cheek his con- 
stitutional audacity. Statesmanship he views as a 
craft. He recalls the free lances of the middle 
ages and the not less free statesmen of the Renais- 
sance—the chiefs who were always to let for any 
community that wanted to hire a tyrant over its 
own domestic factions; his pen sympathizes with 
those illustrious vagrants ; his sharp eloquent sword 
is as free as theirs and as readily unsheathed. His 
critical and historical lore instructs him how great 
men have been fain to sacrifice their inner aspira- 
tions to their outward necessities, and he has no 
difficulty in doing as much; he remembers how a 
Burke or a Canning ‘* gave up to party what was 
meant for mankind,’’ and he counts himself in the 
same category. 

Rising against the mistakes of unappreciating 
allies and underrating foes, Disraeli is a standard 
of their little elevation; as a river not of highest 
tide proves the lowness of the lands that have failed 
to keep it in bounds. The ministers in place have 
no solid foundation to stem the torrent of his elo- 
quence ; he overleaps their banks, and possesses 
their flat lands with a sounding sea which defies 
the official Partington. Where there is no substan- 
tial statesmanship to predccupy space, his as-if 
statesmanship rushes in resistless. Where there 
is no real plot of state, he is free to construct the 

lot of a state farce. And he understands his art ; 
1e knows how to use others, how to control him- 
self; he has no difficulty in giving up the device 
which he had lightly taken up to try—his sinking- 
fund to repurchase protection ; no scruple in appro- 
priating Batiaie Frederick Young’s notion of an 
anterior dissolution ; no lack of ingenuity to devise 
a stopgap that shall unite parties under him in the 
mean time. His measure leads to nothing, except 
to an attack on the ministerial position ; but in that 
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it-_ promises beyond expectation ; and he appears in 
full career 1o the victory of possession. 

With what beyond? Will this lively Jack of 
the Beanstalk be conteat with what he has got, and 
‘live happy for many years after,’’ slumbering on 
the old couch of protection? or will the denouncer 
of Peel one day emulate that statesman’s versatile 
energy, and aspire to conduct the nation to its next 
stage of onward progress—the wider and brighter 
region yet unseen to view, and wholly unsuspected: 
by his present followers? Already the aspirant 
must dream of that great day: it is in the book of 
historical parallels—that giewing romance which 
is his perpetual study and incentive. 





Perits or Hinpoo Converts.—I saw a converted 
youth in Caleutta who had narcotic drugs adminis- 
tered to him after his baptism by his own relations, 
which for a time deprived him of reason, and he is 
suffering to this day from the effects. A young 
Mahomedan, whom f baptized in Burdwan, received 
from his brother a present of milk. He suspected 
his sincerity, and before drinking it, gave some of 
it to his cat that was in the room; fifteen minutes 
aflerwards the cat died. Another youth, of high 
brahmin caste, who was ready to embrace Chris- 
tianity in one of our schools, was dragged away 
with violence, and carried away in a palankeen to 
a distant part of the country, and I saw him no 
more. <A brother missionary was driving one day 
to church with a youth whom he intended to bap- 
tize. He was stopped on the way by fifteen men 
armed with clubs, and compelled to return home. 
On his arrival at the door, the infuriated mob fol- 
lowed him up stairs, and were just on the point of 
dragging the convert youth down, when the police 
arrived and rescued him. A lad of sixteen years 
of age, belonging to the first class of the Church 
Missionary Society’s School at Burdwan, was 
powerfully strnck by reading a tract. He told his 
father he could no longer worship idols, and that 
he was determined to become a Christian. The 
father beat him with a stick, shut him up for three 
days, giving him nothing but water and dry rice 
for his food. Afterwards he took refuge in the 
schoolmaster’s house; his friends hearing of it 
came to take him away. On his saying that he 
was resolved to remain with me, his old grand- 
father threw hiinself on the ground and cried in the 
most pitiful manner. ‘* All my hopes are blasted, I 
am sunk into an ocean of misery. I hoped that 
my grandson would perform my funeral ceremonies 
when I am dead, and give me a lift into heaven ; 
now our caste is destroyed, my family is ruined, I 
am going to hell.’”? The lamentation of the hoary 
grandfather went through my heart. I was great- 
ly afraid that the lad would be moved to renounce 
his faith and return with his friends, but he re- 
mained firm. His friends then applied to the Enp- 
lish magistrate, and the following day I received 
an order from him to deliver the young man to his 
friends. What couldI dot “ For God's sake,” 
said he, ‘* don’t return me to my friends; | know 
my father will kill me by poison, if I don’t kneel 
down before the idol.”” I prayed with him to the 
Father, who seeth in secret, and baptized him the 
same evening ; during the night he went under the 
protection of two confidential Christian men to a 
distant station ; and after three months, the storm 
being blown over, and the lad becoming of age, he 
returned to Burdwan.—Rev. J. J. Weitbrecht. 





























LETTERS FROM JAMAICA. 


We were wrong in attributing these letters to Mr. Bry- 
ant. They are from Mr. Bigelow, another of the editors 
of the N. Y. Evening Post. 

LETTERS FROM JAMAICA.—NO. VI. 
Kingston, Feb. Ist, 1850. 

Ir is difficult to exaggerate, and yet more diffi- 
cult to define, the poverty and industrial prostra- 
tion of Jamaica. The natural wealth and sponta- 
neous productiveness of the island are so great that 
no one can starve, and yet it seems as if the faculty 
of accumulation was suspended. Al! the produc- 
tive power of the soil is running to waste ; the 
finest land in the world may be had at any price, 
and almost for the asking ; labor receives no com- 
pensation, and the product of labor does not seem 
to know the way to market. Families, accustomed 
to wealth and every luxury, have witnessed the 
decline of their incomes, until now, with undimin- 
ished estates, they find themselves wrestling with 
yoverty for the commonest necessaries of life. 
There are no public amusements here of any kind, 
for amusements are purchased with the surplus 
wealth of people, and here there is no surplus. 
There is not a theatre, or a museum, or a circus, 
or any other place of entertainment, involving ex- 
pense, now open on the island. The corporation 
of Kingston own a building which has been used 
as a theatre, and in the suburbs of the city is a 
plain once famous as a race-course, but silence and 
darkness have long held exclusive possession of the 
one, and weeds and underwood have overgrown the 
other. 

But the island abounds with more palpable, if not 
more significant, evidences of prostration than these. 

Since the year 1832, when the British slave 
emancipation act was passed, the real estate of the 
island has been rapidly depreciating in value; and 
its productiveness has been steadily diminishing to 
its present comparatively ruinous standard. It is 
idle to doubt that the abolition of slavery was one 
of the most prominent of the proximate causes of 
this change, and hence I start from that point to 
illustrate still further, and in another aspect, the 
present industrial condition of Jamaica. 

Since 1832, out of the six hundred and fifty- 
three sugar estates then in cultivation, more than 
one hundred and fifty have been abandoned and the 
works broken up. ‘This has thrown out of cultiva- 
tion over 200,000 acres of rich land, which, in 


2 vave e ‘me ‘ * tian, | 
1832, gave employment to about 30,000 laborers, | tm the mieh, onieadine 1.4 neen of ted ie 
|good dwelling house, works, machinery, copper 
| stills, and other appropriate fixtures, was put up at 
auction in 1847, in Kingston, and sold for £620. 


and yielded over 15,000 hogsheads of sugar, and 
over 6,000 puncheons of rum. 

During the same period, over five hundred coffee 

lantations have been abandoned, and their works 
lichen up. This threw out of cultivation over 
200,000 acres more of land, which, in 1832, required 
the labor of over 30,000 men. 

From an official return of the exports from the 
island now lying before me, | am enabled to com- 
pare the surplus production of its great staples in 
the three years previous to the emancipation act, 


with the exports for the three years preceding the | 


month of October, 1848. They contrast as follows : 























Year when| Sugar. | Rum. Mo. Ginger. Pimento. Coffee. 
exported. | _bhds, | puns cks. pounds pounds. a pounds, : 
183). |100,205) 35,025) 154) 1,743,000) 5,560,620) 22,256,950 
1831. 94,881] 36.411} 239) 1,614,649) 3,172,329) 14,055,350 
1852. 93,636) 33,635) 799) 2,355,560) 4,024,800) 19,815,010 
293,772) 105,12111,183} 5,719,000) 12,757,740] 56,126,310 
1846. 36,223) 14,395 76| 1,462,090 | 2,997,060} 6,047,150 
1817 43,551] 18,077) 22} 1,324.430} 2,800,140) 6,421,122 
LSto. 42,212! 29,194 2} 320,340) 5,231,908) 5,634,041 
126,939| 52,666] 100] 3,106,820 ]11,029,103) 18,153,213 

















Aggregate dim- 
inution, {166,733{ 52,455)1,033] 2,802,180} 1,623,532] 33,973,097 
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By this contrast it appears that during the last 
three years the island has exported less than half 
the sugar, rum, or ginger; less than one third the 
coffee, less than one tenth the molasses, and nearly 
two millions of pounds Jess of pimento, than during 
the three years which preceded the emancipation 
act. 

If one reflects a moment upon the probable effects 
which would result from cutting off only half the 
exports of such countries as the United States or 
England, one has less difficulty in realizing the 
condition of the people of Jamaica, who are not 
exporting much more than a third of what they 
have exported in the days of their prosperity.* 

The political economist need not be told that 
such a falling off from the income of the island 
must have been attended with a corresponding, de- 
preciation in the value of real estate, but no one 
acquainted with the fertility, and beauty, and for- 
mer productiveness of Jamaica, can realize the 
extent of that depreciation. I will give yeu a few 
illustrations which can be relied upon. 

The Spring Valley estate, in the parish of St. 
Mary's, embracing 1,244 acres, had been sold once 
for £18,000 sterling. In 1842, it was abandoned, 
and in 1845, the freehold, including works, ma- 
chinery, plantation utensils, and a water power, 
was sold for £1,000. The Tremoles estate, of 
1,450 acres, once worth £68,265 sterling, has 
been since sold for £8,400, and would not now 
bring half that sum. ‘The Golden Valley sugar 
estate, containing about 1,200 acres, was sold in 
1846 for £620, including machinery and works. 

The Caen-wood sugar estate, which once cost 
£18,000, was offered by its present owners, but 
found no purchasers, at £1,500, and its cultivation 
has been abandoned. 

The overseer of Friendship valley estate used to 
receive a salary of £120 per annum for his services ; 
he has been offered the whole estate, within three 
years, for £120. 

Fair Prospect estate, which used to yield five 
hundred hogsheads of sugar, and was valued at 
£40,600, was sold in 1841 for £4,000, and now 
would not bring anything like that sum. 

Ginger Hall, which used to vield £1,200 ster- 
ling per annum, has since been sold for £1,400. 





Bunker's Hill estate, which had been mortgaged 


| for £30,000, was last sold for £2,500. 
| 


A sugar estate lying in the parish of St. Thomas, 


Provision lands about the Rio Grande river, 
which had never been opened, and which were 
exceedingly productive, have been sold for one 
dollar per acre, and I was informed by the governor, 
Sir Charles Grey, that he knew of ten thousand 
acres of land, lying all together, which could now 
be bought for £1,000, or about fifty cents an 








acre. 

| I might multiply faets of this kind without num- 
\ber, but it is sufficient to say, that prepared land, 
|as fine as any under cultivation on the island, may 
ibe readily bought in unlimited quantities for five 
dollars an acre, while land far more productive 
than any in New England, may be readily had for 
from fifty cents to a dollar. 


* In 1797 they exported 3,621, 260 lbs. of ginger, which is 
one third more than the largest quantity exported during 
the years I have enumerated above. In 1305, they ex- 
ported 160,352 hhds. sugar, and in 1914, they exported 
34,045,535 lbs. of coffee. 
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It is easy to see that such a general depreciation 
in the price of productive property anywhere, must 
leave poverty and ruin on its path, but adequately 
to realize the financial reverses of this gem of the 
ocean, it is necessary to appreciate its exceeding 
fertility and unequalled natural resources. 1 will 
briefly allude to some of the most prominent indica- 
tions of both. 

Jamaica embraces about 4,000,000 acres of land, 
of which there are not, probably, any ten lying 
adjacent to each other which are not susceptible 
of the highest cultivation, while not more that 
500,000 acres have ever been reclaimed, or even 
appropriated. ‘The quality and productiveness of 
the soil may be inferred in part from what I have 
said of its exports. Sugar retoons here, on most 
plautations, three or four times. I picked some 
cotton of a superior quality, which, as I was assured 
by a gentleman of the highest character and con- 
sideration, who was proprietor of the estate on 
which it grew, had been planted there more than 
ten years before. 

Very little of the soil of Jaraaica has been ma- 
nured, or is required to be, and such a thing as an 
exhausted estate is hardly known. The negroes 
sometimes exhaust the acre or two of which they 
become proprietors, by covering the ground with 
every varicty of fruit and vegetable, and by planting 
anew after every crop, without giving the soil either 
rest or restoratives. But these exceptions are of 
trifling importance. Vegetation here is not sus- 
pended by the approach of winter. which averages 
only ten or fifteen degrees lower temperature than 
the summer. Planting and harvesting go on 
throughout the year. 

The fruits of the island are of infinite variety, 
and most of them grow spontaneously, or with very 
little culture. Every month has its own, peculiar 
harvest. Among those fruits which grow in great- 
est abundance and greatest perfection are the pine 
apple, shadduck, orange, pomegranate, fig, grene- 
dillo, cashew apple, banana, star apple, chirimoya, 
tamarind, cocoa nut, olive, date, plantain, mulberry, 
akee, jack fruit, bread fruit, every variety of melons, 
grapes, pears, plums, mangoes, &c. 

Among vegetables most easy of cultivation are 
potatoes, yams, cassava, peas and beans of every 


variety, all the common table vegetables of the | 
United States, ochro, choco, ealalue, and a curious | 


variety of salads. Maize and Indian corn grow 
here luxuriantly. ‘The Guinea grass, which is 
superior for grazing purposes to any other, grows 
wild to the height ef five and six feet. 

The island also abounds in dye-stuffs, drugs and 
spices of the greatest value. I have already referred 
to the immense crops of pimento and ginger which 
have been gathered ; to these may be added the aloe, 
cochineal, spikenard, liquorice root, castor-oil nut, 
vanilla, peppers of every variety, arrow-root, ipecac- 
uanha, jalap, cassia, senna, and many others of 
which I have no knowledge. 

The forests of Jamaica abound with the rarest 
eabinet woods, in wonderful variety. I was shown 
a beautiful box, the top of which was inlaid with 
thirty different kinds of choice and rich indigenous 
cabinet woods. 

Some of. the parishes, it is true, require more or 
less irrigation in the winter season, but the island 
is traversed by over two hundred streams, forty of 
which are from twenty-five to a hundred feet in 
breadth, and furnish water power sufficient to manu- 
facture everything produced by the soil, or con- 
sumed by the inhabitants. 





Besides this productive surface, the island of 
Jamaica unquestionably abounds in mineral wealth. 
I have reason to believe that its copper mines are 
inferior in richness to none in the world, and that 
coal will be mined here extensively before long. 

There is nothing produced upon the island, 
scarcely, which might not become a staple with a 
proper application of capital and skill. And yet, 
with all this abundance, Tonnies is miserably poor, 
and daily sinking into the utter helplessness of 
abject want— 

Magnas opes inter inops. 


Shipping has deserted her ports ; her magnificent 
»lantations of sugar and coffee are running to weeds ; 
om private dwellings are falling to decay; the 
comforts and luxuries which belong to industrial 
prosperity have been cut off, one by one, from her 
inhabitants ; and the day, | think, is at hand when 
there will be none left to represent the wealthy in- 
telligence and the hospitality for which the Jamaica 
planter was once so distinguished. 

Why isthis’? Is any one to blame for it, and can 
human agency extend any relief, and if any, what 
is it? These are questions which are very much 
agitated here: but as I find none of the residents 
thinking exactly as I do about them, I will give my 
own impressions in another communication, as soon 
as I think your readers have recovered frem the 
fatigue of perusing this. 


A narp Case.—England is bullying Greece ; 
at which Russia and France, Lord Beaumont and 
Mr. Disraeli, are duly seandalized ; but what is 
there to make such a fuss about?’ We do not see 
that England is at all out of the fashion. Even 
the Peace Society could hardly object, for Greece 
is a very small state, and cannot meet this country 
in fair fighting ; so that only to bully Greece im- 
plies no danger of that bugbear, war—at least so 
far as Greece is concerned. But it is said that 
Russian and French diplomatists object!’ What 
for? England is only taking her turn, as she has 
done before in other ways. At Malta, England 
has set Turkey and Switzerland the example of 
expelling political refugees, England having acted 
on Austrian precedents and precepts. It is the 
same now: Austria and Russia jointly have set 
upon Hungary, and put her down for the present, 
against all chivalry and justice. Republican France 
has sent an army to put down republicanism im 
Italy, and to restore the spiritual Louis Philippe 
to Rome ; and France did not confine her coercion 
of the imperial city to theory. Prussia has bul- 
lied Neufchatel. England bullies Greece. It is 
all on the same pattern. If Russia and France 
bully England for her bullying Greece, it can only 
be because they think that England is afraid of 
war. But they must be taught better; and if the 
peace is at last at an end, Lord Palmerston will be 
able to vindicate the right of England to bully any 
little state, just as Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
France, have habitually done. Surely Palmerston 
may do what Nesselrode or De la Hitte or any 
other despotic minister can do ’— Spectator, 9 Feb- 
ruary. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 


A RIDE IN A HURRICANE THROUGH THE SUGAR- 
CANES. 


FRAGMENT FROM THE UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS OF 
REGINALD HARDY, ESQ., LATE A WEST INDIA PLANT- 
ER, ETC. ETC. 


Wuust I was a youth of fourteen, and employed 
in a mercantile house in Trinidad, it became neces- 
sary, in consequence of a vessel for Europe being 
about to sail immediately, to convey an order to a 
distant estate to have a number of hogsheads of 
sugar sent down without a moment's delay to the 
ort to be embarked. It was towards evening when 
Mr. was made aware that no delay should oec- 
eur in giving this order. The sky was dark and 
lowering, and a sudden change in the temperature, 





and other well-known signs, gave presage of an ap- 


proaching hurricane. ‘The two elder clerks, on its 
being proposed to them successively to carry the 
order to the estate, declined the task, on the very 
justifiable plea of the threatening appearance of the 
weather. Mr.——,as a last resource, applied to 
me, and knowing my fondness for a ride, proposed 
to me to take a black cob, a very high-spirited and 
almost intractable animal, and ride over to the 
estate. I, whose chief pride and delight at that 
fervid and thoughtless period of life was, as the 
Irishman expresses it, to see himself on horseback, 
joyfully accepted the proposal, entirely heedless of 
the signs and sounds that so surely foreboded the 
coming storm. 

Accordingly, with but few preparations, and very 





formed an astounding concert of awe-inspiring 
sounds. ‘The ill-fated horse and his rider were soon 
wet to the bones, and bewildered in impenetrable ob- 
scurity, for between the natural gloom of the thiek 
and entangled forest and the pitchy darkness of the 
night it was impossible to see three paces before 
them. ‘To stop would have been madness, and as 
returning was beset with as many difficulties and 
dangers as going forward, the natural desire of ac- 
complishing that which I had undertaken urged me 
to advance. Poor Jumbo seemed to have made up 
his mind to the same resolution, as he dashed on 
with headlong speed through the tortuous and 
dubious path, without the aid of either voice, hand, 
or heel, and with no light to guide him but that of 
his own instinct. 

But the measure of our misfortunes was not yet 
full, for as we rapidly traversed the thickest part 
of the forest, doubting, darkling, and dripping from 
every pore with rain and perspiration, the hurricane 
came on in all its devastating frenzy, sweeping with 
resistless fury through the forest, and bending with 
tremendous force the tops of the tallest and tough- 
est trees almost to the earth out of which they grew. 
The thunder, which in the meanwhile had been 
approaching, now burst in astounding peals directly 
over our heads, waking up all the echoes of the 
resounding forest, scaring the terrified birds from 
their nests, which with bewildered flight fluttered 
athwart the crashing branches of the trees; whilst 
the other wild inmates of the wilderness, startled 
from their lairs and hiding-places, were hurrying 
to and fro in terror and confusion. The profound 
obscurity that prevailed was at intervals of two or 





slender accoutrements for the trip, | mounted black | three minutes broken by the most vivid flashes of 
Jumbo, who, contrary to his usual mettlesome and | lightning, which illuminated, though but for an al- 
almost unseating alacrity at first going off, hung} most inappreciable space of time, every glade and 
down his head, threw back his ears, and, as if fore- | bole of the forest, rendering distinctly visible by its 
seeing the evils in store for himself and me, seemed } livid and awful brillianey the minutest objects. 
loath—very loath—to depart. However, a smart} The dire concord, or rather discord, of sights and 
intimation from the whip, seconded by a vigorous | sounds that took place on these rapidly fleeting oc- 
application of my unspurred heels to his sides, re- | casions was of the most extraordinary, appalling, 
stored him to something like his wonted spirit, and | yet ludicrous, description. ‘lhe instant the light- 
for some miles we cantered merrily along ; merrily at | ning flashed and exposed to view the numberless 
least as far as the rider was concerned, who felt as monkeys squatted upon the trees ; the owls, vampire- 
proud and elated as a king at having the full and un- | bats, and other obscene birds of night, perched upon 
controlled management of a horse for some leagues, | the branches; the vipers twined round their trunks, 
though every object he passed might have given | or creeping about their roots ; and the wild animals 
him reason to pause, and feel seriously, if not sadly. | hurrying to and fro on the ground ; at that instant, 
For on all sides the affrighted birds were cleaving I repeat, a horrid assemblage of sounds, composed 
with rapid wing the air, and hastening to the trees | of the hideous gibberings and squeakings of the 
for shelter ; the cattle were hurrying from the fields | monkeys, accompanied by the most ludicrous gri- 
to the stables and sheds; and the negroes hastily | maces and contortions, the hootings of the owls, 
quitting the sugar-cane and coffee plantations, and | the shrieks of the vampire-bats, the hissing of the 
flying towards their hnts; whilst the rapid closing | serpents, and the cries and howlings of the other wild 
of windows and shutters, and the bolting and bar- | animals, burst upon the startled ear, and surpassed, 
ring of doors and gates, of each house that he passed, | in the horror and hideousness of tts ensemble, all 
filled up the measure of the note of preparation for | the discordancy and terror of sound imagined by 
resistance to the approaching elemental war. poets of the most heated imagination, in thei: 
As black Jumbo and his rider neared a wood of | descriptions of the monsters of this world or the 
some miles in extent night came down with unusual | demons of the other. This appalling combination 
and startling rapidity, and with searcely an interval | of sounds and sights, thus momentarily heard and 
of twilight between it and the day. Soon even scen by the blue and lurid glare of the lightning, 
the faintest twinkle of a star was blotted from the and accompanied by the fierce bellowing of the 
sky, which became shrouded in a dark, impervious thunder, gave a shock similar to that which the 
mass of clouds, and the rain descended in a con-| mind might be supposed to feel if the awful veil 
tinuous deluge ; whilst the wind, that had hitherto | that hides the shadowy terrors of the other world 
made itself hevd in fitful moanings, now came on | had been drawn aside, and the approach to the 
in frequent and furious gusts, making the huge and | eternal abodes of misery and pain disclosed for an 
firm-set forest-trees reel and stagger like drunkards : | instant to the horrified gaze of mortal vision. 
the creaking of their bending trunks, and the crash- Some such terrific idea was running in poor 
ing asunder of their violently commingled branches, | Jumbo’s head as well as in mine, to judge by the 
and the hoarse mutterings of the yet distant thunder, | reckless and excessive speed with which he plunged 
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forward through storm and darkness, as if he 
feared that the fate of Tam O’Shanter’s good mare 
Maggie pursued him, and that, like hers, his tail 
would become the forfeit of tarrying longer in the 
forest. very flash of the lightning seemed to 
smite him like the cut of a whip, and he bounded 
forward like a desperately-urged race-horse as he 
nears the winning-post. Though as anxious as 
himself not to linger on the way, I was at length 
obliged to make use of my utmost strength to check 
his terror-winged speed, or he would inevitably 
have burst his heart and fallen dead with over- 
strained exertion. We at length, to our mutual 
satisfaction, emerged from this scene of horrors ; 
and though being now ‘ out of the wood,’’ I was 
justified by the proverb to “ whistle,” yet I felt not 
the least inclination at that moment to indulge in 
that or any other musical effort. 

And though clear of the wood, neither our 
dangers nor difficulties were at an end. The rain 
was still rushing down as if the flood-gates of 
heaven were opened, the wind blowing as if it 
would blow its last, the thunder discharging its 
heaviest artillery, and the lightning cutting up the 
dark mass of clouds with, if possible, increased 
speed and brilliancy. Between us and the estate 
were two rivers to cross, which, though offering 
under ordinary circumstances no great obstacles, 
now presented a formidable appearance, being 
swelled to the overflowing of their banks by the 
long-continued deluge of rain. However, it was 
no time to wait, like the * rustic’’ of Horace, in 





patient expectation on the bank, till the deep and | 
turbid stream had run itself clear and shallow; so | pointing out their worst faults with all the force 
we dashed in; and Jumbo soon losing his footing, | and satire the author could employ, it will scarcely 
we were swept down the stream a considerable | surprise the reader to find these faults somewhat 


distance, making, however—thanks to the horse's 
instinct and some presence of mind on my part— 


! 
| 
/ 


oblique way, uutil a footing was gained on the other | 


side. Poor Jumbo, somewhat invigorated and en- 
livened by the cold bath he had so unwillingly 


} 
| 


its fury, and that as soon as daylight permitted he 
despatched a messenger on horseback to ascertain, 
with, however, but little hope ofa favorable answer, 
if I were an inhabitant of this world or the next. 
On my return to , he received me with great kind- 
ness and gratitude ; lauded my courage and energy ; 
and told me that henceforth I might mount the 
gallant black Jumbo as often as I liked, and ride 
him whereabouts and as far as might be agreeable 
to us both; stipulating only that we should never 
again try conclusions with a whirlwind, or attempt 
to outstrip in speed a storm. 
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From the Examiner. 
The Village Notary: a Romance of Hungarian 
Life. ‘Translated from the Hungarian of Baron 
Kotvés, by Otto Wenckstern. With Introduc- 
tory Remarks by Francis Pulszky. ‘Three vols. 
Longman and Co. 


Tuts work, the production of Baron Joseph 
Eétvos, late minister of education and publio 
worship in Hungary under the premiership of 
Count Louis Bathyanyi, is one of the most remark- 
able efforts of modern Hungarian literature. It is 
a political novel ; as strictly so as any of its Eng- 
lish prototypes ; but at the same time is highly 
illustrative of a certain part of Hungarian social 
life, and full of interest as a romance. As it was 
written with the object of reforming a particular 
part of the Hungarian institutions, or rather of 


overcolored. Tor Hungarians, whose instruction 
or reformation it was thus intended to promote, 
this can hardly be considered a defect ; but it is 
necessary to warn the English reader of the fact, 


taken, shook his tail at the water kelpies, and al-| or he would be as much misled as the foreigner 


most gayly mounted the bank. A similar hazardous 
achievement awaited us at the second river, but the 
passage was accomplished with like success; and 
in a little time after we arrived completely drenched, 
drooping, and half dead with cold and fatigue, at 
the plantation; to the utter astonishment of the 
overseer, who could not conceive it possible that 
either man or beast should be abroad during such 
a wild hubbub and fierce uproar of the elements, 
or, as he expressed it in his broad Scotch accent, 
and in the words of Burns— 


An’ sic a night he tak’s the road in, 
As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 
That night a child might understand 
The de’il had business on his hand. 


Before I had time almost to know where I was, 
the overseer had me stripped of my saturated gar- 
ments and plunged into a warm rum bath; after 
which, a brimming tumbler, or mayhap two, of the 
same liquid made into punch, and a well-warmed 


bed, threw me into a heavy but not dreamless or | 
unbroken slumber; for my imagination was still 


haunted with the hideous and ludicrous mopings and 
mowings of apes and monkeys, and more than once 
I started up in the bed, my ears ringing with their 
gibberings and squeakings, or with the hootings of 
owls, the hissing of vipers, or the howlings of other 
inmates of the gloomy wood | had passed through. 

In justice to Mr. , it should be mentioned, 
that he most bitterly repented, when the hurricane 
came on, of having so thoughtlessly exposed me to 
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who should accept Mrs. Trollope’s overdrawn 
pictures of factory life for stern, .unexaggerated 
realities. 

A few words of explanation on the municipali- 
ties of Hungary, which, faulty as they may be in 
some respects, have still been the mainstay of her 
liberties for so many centuries, will better enable 
the reader to judge for himself. The Hungarian 
counties have for ages enjoyed, not only the right 
of electing the members of the Diet, and of giving 
them directions as to their votes on all great ques- 
tions; but have been in the habit of holding, 
every three months, public meetings for the dis- 
cussion of business, as well national as local, 
have triennially chosen all the county magis- 
trates, have voted county taxes, and have regulated 
their expenditure. They enjoyed, and even have 
exercised, the right of setting aside royal ordi- 
nances, if contrary to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. That such privileges should be subject 
to abuse in a country whose civilization has not 
advanced with too rapid strides, and especially 
when exercised only by a privileged or noble 
class, is hardly to be wondered at. Public meet- 
ings, often of many thousands, in a land where 
wine is plentiful and the blood is warm, frequently 
gave rise to quarrels and fights. Elections occur- 
ring every three years, fur so many places of 
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power and trust, often led to bribery, and to that 
long list of electioneering vices with which our 
own country is but too well acquainted. ‘To 
minds of a certain organization, therefore, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that these corrupt and 
vicious practices, added to the hindrance which 
popular municipal institutions are undoubtedly apt 
to throw in the way of rapid improvement and 
reform, as compared to a more compact and cen- 
tralized system, should seem so enormous as even 
to outweigh all the advantages which they could 
possibly produce. And such appears to have been 
the opinion of the writer of this fiction. 

Baron Eotvos despised the stupid prejudices 
of the Hungarian country gentlemen; he was 
disgusted with their somewhat sensual enjoy- 
ments and coarse manners; he felt indignant at 
the way in which justice was but too often ad- 
ministered ; and, in common with every member 
of the liberal party, he was determined to raise 
the peasantry from the degraded position in which 
they were placed. 
attacks in the Village Notary with a virulence 
and exaggeration, which, though useful perhaps 


to his countrymen, would lead the stranger to | 


very erroneous impressions of the state of society 
in Hungary, if not forewarned of this bias. 

To this same peculiar mental constitution it is 
that we are inclined to refer the flight of Baron 
Kotvés from Hungary after the murder of Count 
Lamberg. He seems to have been so shocked at 
this popular outrage that he at once despaired of 
the cause. M. Pulszky, in his preface, gives it 
another explanation; but the facts are so curious 
that we will let him tell the tale himself. 


In the course of the carnival of 1837, Baron 
kotvés, who was then at Paris, was invited by a 
young Frenchman to accompany him to Madem- 
oiselle le Normand, the notorious Parisian seoth- 
sayer. The poet consented; and leaving a bril- 
liant and merry party in the Faubourg du Roule, 
the two young men repaired to the house of the 
mysterious lady. Mademoiselle le Normand, after 
vazing long and earnestly at the handsome face of 
our hero, said at length, ‘* You are rich. The day 
will come when you will be poor. You will marry 
a rich woman. You will be a minister of state in 
your own country. You will die on the scaffold.” 
Nothing was so unlikely as this prophecy : Baron 
Kotvos was greatly amused with it, and after his 
return to Hungary, he used to tell the ancedote for 
the amusement of his friends. 

The financial crisis of 1841, and the money spec- 
ulations of the old Baron Eotvos, led the family to 
the brink of ruin. Joseph Eotvds was compelled 
to live by his pen; anywhere but in England and 
France, the bread of literature is poverty indeed. 
in 1842, he married an amiable and accomplished 
woman; but still he smiled at Mademoiselle le 


All these evils he therefore | 
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was one of the members of that cabinet. In the 
month of August the political horizon of Hungary 
became clouded: Jellachich, the Ban of Croatia, 
prepared to invade our country. The duplicity of 
the Vienna cabinet became daily more manifest. 
The landsturm assembled in Pesth. The Count 
Lamberg fell a victim to the unbridled passions of 
the people. The Croatians advanced almost to the 
very gates of Buda. Le Normand’s prophecy came 
home to Baron E6étvés’ mind, and seared him to 
Vienna. 


The story has two heroes, Viola, the honest 
robber, and Tengelyi, the honest notary ; both 
persecuted because of their independence, by the 
rich and privileged. Viola’s fall from his proud 
| position of a substantial peasant (and, in spite of 
faulty institutions, there were few prouder or hap- 
pier beings than a rich Magyar peasant) we will 
give in the words of his poor wife herse|i—as true 
a picture of a loving woman’s heart as we can 
/remember to have read. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





} 
| 
| 
| 
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**A proud woman I was then!’’ cried Susi, 
‘‘ay! a proud woman indeed, and a happy one! 
The whole world seemed to me one large marriage 
feast; my happiness took away my breath, and J 
could have wept at any moment. But that was 
nothing to my happiness in my husband’s house, 
and when our first child was born, and we had to 
take care of our little Pishta. Oh ! and God blessed 
four house and our ficlds; and our cattle were 
healthy, and our wheat was the finest in the coun- 
try. There ’s many a bride enters her husband's 
house with a happy heart; but 1, proud woman, 
thought each day more blessed than the last, nor 
did | ever think of my wedding-day, 1 was so 
happy !"” 

Her heart was oppressed with the reminiscenees 
,of the past. For some moments she did not speak ; 
-and when she continued, it was with a hoarse and 
low voice, as though that breast of hers had net 
breath enough to tell the tale of her woe. 

** And then, you see,”’ said she, * it breaks my 
heart to think that all is lost now. We were not 
overbearing in our happiness. We never oflended 
anybody. My husband paid his taxes and rates 
jand served his fifty-two robot-days ; he was kind tc 
jthe poor—ay, very good and kind, for God had 
i blessed us. He was wealthy ; but then he was but 

a peasant, and among the gentry there were those 
|that hated him, The attorney—may the Lord find 
him !? said Susi, shaking her fist, ** he hated my 
|husband, for he was the speaker of the other peas- 
‘ants when they hada complaint to make. And 
| the justice too swore he ‘d have his revenge, for he 

wanted to go after me; but I, as an honest woman, 
jtold him to leave my house, as it was my duty to 
\do. Il was always anxious lest something might 
| come of it, though my husband told me we had no 
| reason to fear either the attorney or the justice, so 
| long as he did his duty. But the gentry plot to- 

gether, and a poor man’s innocence eannot protect 
him from their revenge. It’s now two years since 





Normand’s prophecy. As a peer and as a public il was brought to bed with alittie daughter. Early 
writer, he belonged to the extreme opposition ; and | that morning | was in a bad way :—my husband 
although his party had the greatest influence in the | was with me, and so were you, Liptaka, when the 
country, there was no reason to suppose that it | attorney sent to us—I think the midwife had told 
would ever be called upon to grasp the reins of | him about the way I was in—to order Viola to take 
government. The movements of the year 1848 four horses to the castle, and drive my lady to 
changed the aspect of affairs and the position of | Dustbury. My husband spoke to the haiduk ; he 
parties. A cabinet was formed under the auspices | said he could not go that day, and that his horses 
of the Count Bathydnyi ; and Joseph Baron Kotvés | had done more service that year than those of any 
cceix. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXV. 9 
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of the other peasants ; but that he would be glad to 
go any other day. And we thought all was well; 
but the haiduk came back, saying that my husband 
must do his duty, and that he must come, for that 
he had the best horses in the village. Viola was 
angry, but I entreated him to send the servant with 
the horses, which he did, though reluetantly, be- 
cause he did not like to trust them with a stranger. 
Bat my travail had just begun, when the haiduk 
came back with the servant, saying that Viola must 
come, for my lady was afraid of anybody else 
driving. And Viola saw my sufferings, and knew 
that | wanted him to be near me; he said they 
might do as they pleased—it was enough that he 
had sent the horses, and he wouldn't stir from the 
spot—no! not for the king’s own son. But the 
haiduk said, he “d do the same if it was his own 
case ; yet, for all that, he would advise my hus- 
band to go, considering that the justice was at the 
castle, who had sworn an oath that he’d have him 
brought up per force ; so hed better look to the 
end of it. Now my husband is violent, and at 
times obstinate ; he sent word to the justice that he 
had done his robot for that year, and he would n't 
go to save his soul from perdition. ‘The haiduk 
went away, and afier that | know not what hap- 
pened, for [ got so faint 1 could neither hear nor 
see; but the neighbors and the Liptaka tell me 
that the justice came with his men, cursing and 
abusing Viola, whom they bound, while I lay bereft 
of my senses, and dragged him to the eastle !”’ 
“it’s quite true!’’ eried the Liptaka; “ yes! 
it’s quite true. [| followed them as they led Viola 
away. It was a fearful sight, I tell you; he re- 
fused to walk, and cast himself on the ground; he 
was so angry! and Mr. Skinner dragged him 
away as you would a pig. Everybody was horri- 
died, and all the people trom the village wept and 
followed them, though none dared to help him. 
But we wept in our minds, and murmured when 
they beat him, poor innocent fellow! beeause he 
would not walk—for beat him they did with sticks 
and fukesh, while the judge walked along with 
many foarful oaths and threats. And when we 
came to the house, the justice examined the haiduk 
before us, asking him whether he had been at 
Viola's, and told him that he was summoned to 
service, and what Viola had said, and Lord knows 
what besides! and at last he said, ‘1 ’Il tie you up 
for it, my fine fellow!’ and sent for the deresh ; 
for he said, ‘1 ‘ll serve you out for contempt of the 
county.” And he said, * Lash him to the de- 
resh.’ Now Viola stood among the Pandurs; and 
though | were to live a hundred years, | ‘d never 
forget what a sight it was when he stood in the 
yard, with his head and face covered with blood, 
and his lips blue with biting them! ‘They had 
untied his hands to lash him down: and whien he 
was in the yard, he tore away from the haiduks 
and made a leap like a lion, shouting * Stand back, 
every man of you!’ And they stood back; but 
that incarnate devil, Skinner, cursed them, and 
swore he ‘d kill them if they did not tie him down. 
They made a rush to seize him. But Viola 
caught wp an axe which-had been used for wood- 
cutting, and which the devil put in his way. He 
seized the axe and spun it round, and two of the 
fellows fell weltering in their blood. O, and he 
raised the bloody axe, and rushing through them, 
he ran home, got a horse, and rede off to the St. 
Vilmosh forest. Ove of the men he had struck 


died of his wounds, and Viola has been an outlaw | 


ever since.”’ 








** And a robber ever since that day !’’ ened Susi, 
wringing her hands. 

There is a vein of biting satire running through 
the lighter parts of the book which gives great 
zest to the descriptions of Catspaw, the family 
lawyer; of Skinner, the justice; of Rety, the 
pompous sheriff; and of Bantornyi, the silly An- 
glomane, ‘These characters may have been pretty 
nearly drawn from life, though of course they are 
somewhat highly colored. Nor is the character 
of Tengelyi, the notary, by any means an uncom- 
mon one in Hungary. He is a disappointed man, 
because he would never stoop to flattery and mean- 
ness in order to obtain the rank his merits entitle 
him to; and he becomes soured in his intercourse 
with the world, which, not without good reason, 
he believes to contain little else than oppressors 
and oppressed. This man excites numerous ene- 
mies by his incorruptible integrity, and bold de- 
fence of the injured peasantry. ‘Through the loss 
of his family papers he is unable to prove his 
nobility; and, by a concatenation of rather im- 
probable circumstances, becomes suspected of hav- 
ing committed a murder, and is thrown into 
prison. Of course the author does not let slip 
this opportunity of exposing the system of prison 
discipline in Hungary; and we believe that exag- 
geration in this point is almost impossible. 

The county gaol at Dustbury was, in those 
days, free from the prevailing epidemic of philan- 
thropical innovations, which a certain set of politi- 
eal empiries are so zealous in spreading. The an- 
cient national system of Austrio-Hungarian prison 
discipline was still in full glory; but as coming 
events cast their shadows before, so this venerable 
and time-honored system was every now and thea 
attacked by the mandlin and squeamish sentimen- 
tality of modern reformers. Nay more, a commit- 
tee was appointed to inquire into the condition of 
the prisons and their inmates in the county of Taks- 
hony; and though the keeper of Dustbury gaol 
allowed each prisonér on the day of the inquest 


| full two pints of brandy ; though they were ordered 


to play at cards, and be merry, the gentlemen of 
the committee insisted on giving a libellous account 
of Captain Karvay’s mode of treating his prison- 
ers. The established prison discipline suffered a 
still ruder shock, when, in the goal of a neighbor- 
ing county, no fewer than six prisoners were dul] 
enough to permit their feet to be frozen by the cold ; 
and though the county magistrates gave them the 
full benefit of their attention, though their feet wers 
amputated with a handsaw, though only ene of the 


| patients survived, and though such things wero 


known to have frequently happened without any 
one being the worse for it, yet (so great is human 
perversity) a cry of indignation was got up against 
the worshipful magistrates of the said county, for 
all the world as if those honorable gentlenen had 
made the cold. 


A typhus fever breaks out in the prison. 


The prisoners were moody aud desponding. 
Even the boldest shrunk from the sight of death in 
its ghastliest form ; and the very haiduks who did 
the service of the prison, spoke of the seenes which 
they witnessed with pity and even with tears. The 
cells which once resounded with riotous laughter, 
and wild songs, were now silent as the grave ; but 
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when night came on, the slow measure and the 
lugubrious sound of hymns was heard to rise from 
the loopholes which ied to the streets. ‘The sound 
was like the groaning of a vast multitude. And 
at night, too, the sentinel on his lonely post lis- 
tened to the prayers of the prisoners, to the con- 
fused and earnest murmur which rose on the air 
and was hushed in silence. ‘The prisoners con- 
versed but little, and always in whispers. When 
the haiduks entered the goal in the morning to take 
them to their usual exercise in the yard, they found 
the wretches clinging to the iron railings of their 
cells, each crying out and entreaiing them to open 
his ceil first, that he might not lose any of the pre- 
cious moments of air and sunshine. Some who 
were struggling with the disease, and who could 
not stand or walk, crept up the steps and lay on 
the pavement of the yard, happy to breathe the 
fresh air of the morning and to’see the bright sun 
before they died. 

Among the prisoners in the cell next to the steps 
were two brothers. ‘They were herdsmen, and the 
sons of hovest parents. An hour of youthtul frolic 
had brought them into the hands of the justice, and 
from thence to gaol. The younger of the two, a 
mere child, was the first to fall ill, and his brother 
tended him as a mother would her infaat. It was 
he who had persuaded his younger brother to do 
the deed for which they were imprisoned ; and was 
he to see that brother die! He implored the 
haiduks to send for a doctor, or to procure his 
brother’s release. He said he would willingly 
suffer the punishment for both. ‘ Let them keep 
me here two years instead of one! let them keep 
me here forever, but let that poor boy go! He is 
innocent! I told him to do it!’ eried he, wring- 
ing his hands, and entreating the corporal of the 
haiduks. Even the eyes of that hardened man 
filled with tears as he replied, that the entreaties 
of the prisoner were of no avail, the county having 
resolved to confine all the inmates of the prison to 
its precincts to prevent the disease from spreading. 
As the days wore on, and when there was no hope 
of the lad’s recovery, the unfortunate young man 
spoke to no one. At the hour of recreation he 
seized his brother’s wasted form, took him to 
the yard, sat down by his side, and taking the 
poor boy’s head in his arms, remained quietly sit- 
ting there during the short half-hour which they 
were allowed to stay out. One day a haiduk said 
to him: ** Why do you drag him about with you? 
Don't you see he is dead?’ ‘The prisoner shud- 
dered. He looked at the body which lay by his 
side. He kissed it—but there was no breath! He 
put his hand to its heart—it had ceased to beat! 
He stared into its eyes, they were fixed and glazed! 
its limbs were stiff and cold. *‘ He is dead !”’ cried 
the prisoner, with a broken voice, as he reeled and 
fell. ‘They took him back to the cell, but he never 
regained his consciousness. He, too, fell a victim 
to the epidemic. 

The reader will not fail to remark the evident 
sympathy which the author makes all the peas- 
antry feel with the robber, throughout the story. 
A sad proof of unjust and ill-adininistered laws, 
insinuated with admirable art. 

We had marked many other passages for ex- 
tract, but we have already gone far enough to 
show the reader the deep sources of interest 
which the work contains as a romance. We 
strougly recomu.end it to general perusal. There 
are many comic scenes highly characteristic of the 
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| country, and there is so much life and movement 
‘in the progress of the story that the attention 
,never flags. Moreover, keeping in mind the 
| warning we have given, we. believe there are few 
works from which the English reader can obtain 
so deep an insight into the interior of Hungarian 
political and social life before the late revolution 
as in this Village Notary. Let him not, however, 
forget that 2¢ was to remedy the evils which are here 
pointed out that the revolution of 1848 was begun; 
and that it is to a state still more barbarous that 
Austria now wishes to reduce this unhappy 
country. 

With the translator we are not quite satisfied. 
There is great inconsistency in the way in which 
he has treated both Christian and surnames ; some- 
times substituting English ones for them, some- 
times leaving them as they were, sometimes alter- 
ing the spelling to suit the English pronunciation, 
'and at others maintaining the Hungarian orthog- 
| raphy. A still greater fault is the use of Eng- 
| lish slang words, which destroy the originality, or 
| nationality of the book; do not by any means 
| render the Hungarian meaning ; and give an air 
|of vulgarity to the tale which does not by any 
;means belong to it. It is to be admitted that 
| Hungarians of the class described by Eotvés are 
| most liberal of their oaths—and oaths, too, quite 
‘untranslatable; so that we can imagine the diffi- 
, culty felt by the translator. But we do not think 
| he has overcome it as cleverly as he might have 
done; and we recommend this matter to his con- 
sideration, should a second edition be called for. 








From the Spectator, 


THE OLD ENGLISH COLONIES IN 
AMERICA. *. 


CHARTERS OF 


Tuere is only one portion of the history of 
| England from which an Englishman turns with 
| unmitigated disgust—that which records the loss 
(of the American provinces. The policy which 
led to this loss, and the military events which 
| preceded it, were of a nature so disgraceful to the 
nation, that it is natural one should wish to bury 
|in oblivion every record connected with it; and 
as we desire to forget the disgrace of the loss it- 
self, so are we not anxious to revive the recollec- 
tion of the good that is no longer ours. Never- 
theless, it is sometimes necessary both for individ- 
uals and for states to review the most unpleasant 
events of past time, for the purpose of gathering 
the instruction they are calculated to convey as a 
guide to our present and future conduct. 

Our immediate text for these reflections is a 
book which has been published for the Society for 
the reform of colonial government; and which 
consists of a reprint of Almon’s collection of the 
Charters of the American Colonies, with an in- 
troduction and historical notices by Mr. Lucas, a 
barrister of the Inner Temple. 





* Charters of the Old English Colonies in America. 
With an Introduction and Notes, by Samuel Lucas, M.A,, 
Barrister-at-law, Published by Jolin W. Parker. 
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It has been remarked that the prime minister, 
in his Jate dissertation on the colonial policy of 
this country, avoided, as if purposely, any allu- 
sion whatever to the formation and wonderful 
progress of the American colonies, or their 
peculiar relations to the mother-country ; and to 
supply this omission, is stated by the editor to 
be one object of the present publication. The 
introduction is written with special reference to 
the nature of the measure now under the con- 
sideration of Parliament, and to the necessity 
for defining the functions which ought to be del- 
egated to a colonial legislature, and for distin- 
guishing them from those powers which are prop- 
erly imperial. 

I state with confidence, (says Mr. Lucas,) that a 
careful inquiry will be found to bear out the state- 
ment | make, that the primary cause of ali the dis- 
sensions between this country and her American 
colonies was the absence of any clear distinction 
between her imperial and their municipal rights. 
Their early charters, faulty in many respects, were 
especially so in this particular, that they left a wide 
and debateable ground between the local and im- 
perial functions. Upon this ground alternate in- 
roads on either side produced irritation, and a sort 
of border warfare was kept up, which naturally 
ended by bringing into collision the aggregate 
forces of each people, and involving them at last 
in implacable war. 

To this publication we invite the attention 
especially of those statesmen who think that 
the loss of a colony is a calamity more to be 
deplored than the loss of a party contest within 
the walls of St. Stephen’s. The charters them- 
selves are curious and interesting as legal records : 
taken in connection with the history of the colo- 
nies, they are valuable in the extreme. ‘That 
under them the colonies actually enjoyed complete 
local independence, is undeniable; and that, as 
@ necessary consequence of this, they increased 
with wonderful rapidity in population, in wealth, 
in commerce, in education, in everything which 
constitutes the material and moral greatness of a 
people, is no less certain. 

That these charters form perfect models for mod- 
ern legislation in reference to the colonies, is not 
to be asserted. Construed by the strict rules of 
law, and not by the practice of the colonial 
legislatures which was tacitly assented to by this 
country, they do not convey to the grantees those 
legislative powers which ought to be granted ; 
and it would surely be unwise to rehearse again 
the drama of America—to allow the colonies, in 
these days of more exact knowledge and general 
intelligence, to exercise powers confessedly illegal 
in matters which are indifferent to us, and to com- 
plain of the illegality only when our own interests 
are concerned—to permit the ignorance, the neglect, 
or carelessness of one minister, as a sufficient justi- 
fication to the colonies in exceeding the limits of 
delegated powers, and to resent their excess of 
power only when it is opposed to the caprice of 
another. 

But an important lesson may be learned from 





these charters taken in connection with the history 
of the acts which were done under color of rights 
conceded by them; and that is, what, in the 
opinion of colonists, are those imperia) powers 
which the mother-country should reserve to her- 
self, the exercise of which they perceive and ac- 
knowledge to be necessary to maintain the unity 
of the empire, and to promote the common interest 
of all its widely-spread possessions ; and what, on 
the other hand, are those rights which as Eng- 
lishmen they deem themselves entitled to, and 
which they are resolved to enjoy, at the expense, 
if necessary, of separation from us. It is impos- 
sible not to see, that down to the period of the 
Declaration of Independence, though conceiving 
themselves to possess under their charters, whether 
legally or not, complete local independence, they 
never laid claim to imperial powers ; they submit- 
ted to restraints on trade which would not now be 
asked by this country of the meanest of her colo- 
nies; they readily assisted the crown in al] wars, 
which, however opposed to their individual inter- 
ests, the general welfare of the empire was sup- 
posed to require ; and they never swerved from 
their allegiance to their sovereign, until that sov- 
ereign had called in the aid of his imperial 
Parliament to violate the municipal rights which 
the charters of his ancestors had conferred upon 
them, and impose taxes without their own consent, 
contrary to what they had been taught were the 
fundamental principles of the constitution of Eng- 
land. It is true that, for want of a clear line of 
demareation, they sometimes unconsciously over- 
stepped the limits of their boundary; but it 
should never be forgotten that the separation of 
America was not the result of a successful claim 
by colonies to the exercise of imperial powers, but 
of an unsuccessful attempt of the parent country to 
deprive her colonies of the rights of municipal 
independence. 

Now the lesson to be drawn from the history 
and working of these charters, is the knowledge 
of the relation which a dependency bears to the 
centre of power in the empire ; and if this relation 
is well understood and properly defined, there 
is no more difficulty in understanding how many 
distant and powerful countries can be maintained 
as parts of one great empire, than there is in 
conceiving how the force of gravitation can main- 
tain the distant planets in subjection to the sun 
as the centre of one system. 

Lord John Russell stated his opinion, that the 
definition of this relation in an aet of Parliament 
is impossible; and, as the only alternative, he 
was compelled to retain in one of the clauses of 
his Australian bill that most odious of all re- 
Straints on a colony, a power in the crown to dis- 
allow all acts of the colonial Jegislatures ; leaving 
it to the caprice of the colonial minister of the day 
to decide whether or not any particular act is an 
invasion of imperial power : and thus, the colonies 
are to enjoy no independent legislative powers, 
because they may possibly abuse some of them. 
The history of the charter colonies of America 
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proves incontestibly, by the experience of nearly | 
two centuries, how secure imperial powers are in | 
the forbearance of these intrusted with municipal | 
independence ; but the history of all our colonies | 
shows how valueless municipal privileges are when | 
held at the will and subject to the caprice of an 
imperial minister. 

Far better, in our opinion, would it be to de- 
clare war against a colony for exceeding its 
powers as for a violation of a treaty, than to de-| 
grade it by a needless and irritating sense of infe- 
riority. Let colonies be placed on the same 
footing as the press, as far as the latter is free 
within legal limits—with no censorship. Define 
the extent of their powers, and bring alleged vio- 
lation of those powers to the decision of a tribu- 
nal which they will respect. If they persist in 





a course of conduct obviously destructive of the 
unity of the empire, depend upon it, we are not in 
a worse position than when we find our colonies | 
successfully resisting the legal exercise of un-| 
doubted powers. The respect of power, the def- 
erence to law itself, is shaken by such proceed- 
ings as have taken place at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Lord John Russell says that such defini- 
tion cannot be made; we are glad to see that Sir 
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panion to the recent edition of Pepys, and presents 
many similar claims to interest and notice. 

We wonder what this brace of English worthies 
would have said, could they have foreseen the fate 
in reserve fur them. It may be a question if 


| Evelyn did not contemplate the publication of Ais 


diary, which indeed is shown, in the preface to 
this new edition, to be rather a compilation from 
memoranda made from day to day than the actual 
memoranda themselves. But undoubtedly Pepys 
would have regarded with unspeakable horror such 
irreverent handling of his private affairs; and 
could he have had a vision of himself and his 
** Jearned friend’? on the same library shelf in the 
19th century, in the same attitude of unguarded 
confidence to all the world, we can imagine what 
a different sort of diary his would have been. 
Much of the difference of tone between these two 
delightful books is to be explained in this way. 
The one was probably intended for publication, 
and the other certainly was not. 

For, except in matters of intimate and do- 
mestic privacy, we can perceive striking resem- 
blances between Pepys and Evelyn. We need 
not hesitate to imagine Pepys, when called upon, 
making public appearances quite as grave and 





William Molesworth thinks otherwise. The dif-| respectable even as those of Evelyn. For though 
ficulties of colonial government will not be settled the publication of his ten years’ private confi- 
without it. | dences and tittle-tattle with himself has not given 

Mr. Lucas’ Introduction contains two valuable | him a dignified position with posterity, we are 
extracts from the works of Mr. Chalmers and | not to forget that he was an intelligent and zeal- 
Governor Pownal, which show at least that the|ous public servant, and a statist who did the 








necessity for making this definition, in order to) 
establish the relations between us and our colonies | 
on a lasting basis, is no “ fantastic theery”’ of | 
moderna colonial reformers. It concludes with | 
this emphatic warning— 





There are two lessons capable of extraction from 
most of the memorable contests of time; and we | 
may learn one of them with our consent, and one 
without it. We are just at present at that critical | 
point that we are still hesitating which to choose. | 
A spirit has met us on the threshold of the future, | 
and offers, like the Roman from the folds of his | 
mantle, the old alternative, Peace or War. We} 
may select betimes for ourselves, or leave the 
choice to others hereafter ; either we may main- 
tain the imperial unity by liberating the colonies 
from our municipal control, or, in an evil hour, we 
may leave them to infer that their only chance of 
municipal freedom is through the avenue of their 
imperial independence. 








Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, F. R. S., 

Author of the * Sylva.” To which ts suwyoined | 
IT. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and between Sir 
Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, and 
Sir Richard Browne. Edited from the original 
MSS. at Wotton. By Wiitiam Bray, Esq., 
F.A.S. A new Edition, in four volumes. 
Corrected, revised, and enlarged. Vol. I. Col- 
burn. | 


We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and com- | 
pact edition of Evelyn. 


state service in his time. Like Evelyn, he was 
a man of science, and a connoisseur of the fine 
arts. He was, like him, attached to studious 
pursuits, and a patron of such as were engaged 
in them. He was a royalist, like Evelyn; and 
not less disgusted than the good Evelyn with the 
sins of the royalty of his day. Both saw clearly 
into public abuses, both satirized sharply private 
vices; and not a little of the contrast of their 
characters and fortunes arose simply from the fact 
that Pepys was a tailor’s son who had had his 
nicety of feeling somewhat damaged in his early 
struggle with fortune, whereas Evelyn was a 
wealthy country gentleman, the ease of whose 
inheritance kept his dignity and delicacy unim- 
paired from boyhood. It is curious to mark, 
when both have to express the same contempt and 
regret for the dissolute profligacy of the Ports- 
mouths, Clevelands, and Castlemaines, in what a 
different tone they do it. 

Nevertheless we do not think that Evelyn’s high 


morality has invariably the advantage ; and we 


= more than suspect sometimes that Pepys had the 
the Private Correspondence between King Charles | PS 


sharper perceptions, and more acute critical taste, 
of the two. ‘There is a famous passage, which 
those familiar with his Diary will call to mind, 
in which he describes Evelyn reading him parts of 
a play or two of his own writing, ‘‘ very good, 


/but not as he conceits them, I think, to be,’’ 


which we have no doubt hits off those perished 
plays exactly. There is another passage where 


It is intended as a com-|he tells us Evelyn “‘ read him, hough with too 
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much gusio, some little poems of his own, that 
were not transcendent,’? which touches with exqui- 
site felicity the most notorious failing of our poor 
good Evelyn; whose character generally we could 
not perhaps better express than in the precise 
Janguage employed by Pepys. ‘* In fine, a most 
excellent person he is—and must be allowed a 
little for conceitedness ; but he may well be so, 
being a man so much above others.’’ 

That is quite true. He was greatly above 
the vast majority of his contemporaries ; and the 
Diary which records the most part of the incidents 
in his long and blameless life, extending over the 
greater part of a century, is deservedly esteemed 
one of the most interesting books in the language. 
He took part in the breaking out of the civil war 
against Charles the First, and he lived to see 
William of Orange ascend the throne. Through 
the days of Strafford and Laud, to those of San- 
croft and Ken, he was the steady friend of moder- 
ation and peace in the English Church. He 
interceded alike for the royalist and the regicide ; 
he was the correspondent of Cowley, the patron 
of Jeremy Taylor, the associate and fellow-student 
of Boyle; and over all the interval between Van- 
dyck and Kneller, between the youth of Milton 
and the old age of Dryden, poetry and the arts 
found him an intelligent adviser and a cordial 
friend. ‘There are on the whole very few men of 
whom England has more reason to be proud. He 
stands among the first in her list of gentlemen. 

How characteristic and beautifal is his descrip- 
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his life and discourse, I could never charge him 
with the least passion, or inadverteney. His estate 
was esteemed about 4.000/. per annum, well 
wooded, and full of timber. 

My mother’s name was Eleanor, sole daughter 
and heiress of John Standsfield, Esq., of an ancient 
and honorable family (though now extinct) in 
Shropshire, by his wife Eleanor Comber, of a good 
and well-known house in Sussex. She was of 
proper personage, of a brown complexion ; her eyes 
and hair of a lovely black ; of constitution more in- 
clined to a religious melancholy, or pious sadness ; 
of a rare memory, and most exemplary life ; for 
economy and prudence esteemed one of the most 
conspicuous in her country; which rendered her 
loss much deplored both by those who knew, and 
such as only heard of her. 

Thus mueh, in grief, touching my parents; nor 
was it reasonable | should speak jess of them to 
whom I owe so much. 


We quote this because the greater part of it is 
now printed for the first time. ‘The original at 
Wotton has again been examined and compared 
with a view to the present edition, and oceasional 
new passages, not very numerous but all very in- 
teresting, have been restored. 

Hlere is one quite new, and most prettily ex- 
| pressed : 





I had given me the name of my grandfather, my 
| mother’s father, who, together with a sister of Sir 
| Thomas Evelyn of Long Ditton, and Mr. Comber, 
/a near relation of my mother, were my susceptors. 
| The solemnity (yet upon what accident | know not, 

unless some indisposition in me) was performed in 
| the dining-room by Parson Higham, the present 


tion of his father and mother at the opening of the | incumbent of the parish, according to the forms 


Diary. 


My father, named Richard, was of a sanguine 
complexion, mixed with a dash of choler: his hair 
inclining to light, which. though exceeding thick, 
beeame hoary by that time he had attained to thirty 
years of age ; it was somewhat curled towards the 
extremities ; his beard, which he wore a little 
peaked, as the mode was, of a brownish color, and 
so continued to the last, save that it was somewhat 
mingled with gray hairs about his cheeks; which, 
with his countenance, were clear, and fresh-colored, 
his eves extraordinary quick and piercing; an 
ample forehead—in sum, a very well composed 
visage and manly aspect: for the rest, he was but 
low of stature, yet very strong. He was, for his 
life, so exact and temperate, that I have heard he 
had never been surprised by excess, being ascetic 
and sparing. His wisdom was great, and his judg- 
ment most acute ; of solid discourse, affable, hum- 
ble, and in nothing affected ; of a thriving, neat, 
silent, and methodical genius; discreetly severe, 
yet liberal upon all just oceasions, both to his ehil- 
dren, to strangers, and servants; a lever of hospi- 
tality, and, in brief, of asingular and Christian mod- 
eration in all his actions; not illiterate. nor 
obscure, as having continued Justice of the Peace 
and of the Quorum, he served his country as High 
Sheriff, being, as I take it, the last dignified with 
that office for Sussex and Surry together, the same 
year, before their separation. He was yet a studi- 
ous decliner of honors and titles ; being already in 
that esteem with his country, that they could have 
added little to him besides their burthen. He was 
a person of that rare conversation that, upon fre- 
quent recollection, and calling to mind passages of 





| prescribed by the then glorious Church of England. 


I was now (in regard to my mother’s weakness. 
_or rather custom of persons of quality) put to nurse 
jto one Peter, a neighbor's wife and tenant, of a 
good, comely, brown, wholesome complexion, and 
in a most sweet place towards the hills, flanked 
with wood and refreshed with streams ; the affection 
to which kind of solitude I sucked in with my very 
milk. It appears, by a note of my father’s, that } 
sucked till 17th of January, 1622; or at least ] 
came not home before. 

The very first thing that 1 can eall to memory, 
and from whieh time forward I began to observe, 
was this year (1623) my youngest brother being in 
his nurse’s arms, who being then two years and 
nine days younger than myself, was the last child 
of my dear parents. 


A little anecdote of his college days also appears 
for the first time : . 


The Christmas ensuing, being at acomedy which 
the gentlemen of Exeter College presented to the 
University, and standing, for the better advantage 
of seeing, upon a table in the hall, which was near 
to another, in the dark, being constrained by the 
extraordinary press to quit my station, in leaping 
| down to save myself I dashed my right leg with 

such violence against the sharp edge of the other 
board, as gave me a hurt which held me in eure till 
almost Master, and confined me to my study. 


We must conclude for the present with one more 
brief but curious passage, not printed in former 


editions of the Diary. 








On the 19th, we made a short excursion to Roches- 
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ter, and having seen the cathedral, went to Chatham | 
to see the Royal Sovereign, a glorious vessel of | 
burden lately built there, being, for defence and or- 
nament, the richest that ever spread cloth before the | 
wind. She carried a hundred brass cannon, and 
was 1,200 tons; a rare sailer, the work of the | 
famous Phineas Pett, inventor of the frigate-fashion | 
of building, to this day practised. But what is to be | 
deplored as to this vessel is, tiat it cost his majesty 
the affections of his subjects, perverted by the mal- 
content great ones, who took occasion to quarrel 
for his having raised a very slight tax for the build- | 
ing of this, and equipping the rest of the navy without | 
an act of Parliament; though, by the suffrages of 
the major part of the judges, the king might legally | 
do in times of eminent danger, of which his majesty | 
was best apprised. But this not satisfying a jealous | 
party, it was condemned as unprecedential, and not | 
justifiable as to the royal prerogative ; and, accord- | 
ingly, the judges were removed out of their places, | 
fined, and imprisoned. 


Such was Evelyn’s mode of thinking and speak- | 
ing, just before the civil war broke out, of the| 
** very slight tax’’ of Suip-Money ! 
this most interesting volume, and commending | 
heartily the commencement of so good an edition 
of an English classic, we have simply to add that 
the editing appears to have been careful, and that} 
the additivnal notes are apposite and well-informed. 


In dismissing | 





| 
¥ 
From the Spectator. | 
' 
MAC FARLANE § TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY.* | 
Tere are few persons unconnected with Exe- 
ter Hall and platform meetings who imagine that 
laws and decrees can change the habits and feelings 
uf a people ; infusing civilization, banishing big- | 
otry, and retarding decay, by ‘‘ a bit 0’ writing.” 
Mr. Mac Farlane, however, seems to have been one 
of the confiding class, and in 1847, he started for 
Constantinople to look at those improvements in| 
the Ottoman empire which gazette and government | 
writers had induced him to expect. Instead of the | 
renovation of the Ottomans, he had unwittingly | 
made *‘ a jong journey to witness the dying agonies 
of an empire.” 


Mr. Mac Farlane’s survey was not very exten- 
sive, geographically speaking. Constantinople, a 
journey to Adrianople, a residence near Brusa in 
Anatolia, with some excursions about that prov- 
ince, the most distant of which was to Kutayah, 
formed the extent of his field of observation. As 
his survey, however, embraced the seat of govern- 
ment and its immediate vicinity, he was well enough 
placed to cbserve the effects of the reforms, whether 
fur the remedy of evil or the production of good. 
Mr. Mac Farlane pronounces the changes mis- 
chievous in both cases, and occupies nearly twelve 
hundred pages in the proof. This proof, taking 
all Mr. Mae Farlane’s facts and opinions for truths, 
resolves itself into the corruption of the govern- 
ment. ‘The sultan really wishes reform, improve- 
ment, aad a religious equality, if not an amalgama- 


* Turkey and its Destiny: the Result of Jouraeys made 
in 1847 and 1848 to examine into the State of that Country. 
By Charles Mac Farlane, Esq., author of ‘‘ Constantino- 
ple in 1828.” Intwo volumes. Published by Murray. | 


| which they have 
| neglected. 


| comrade. 


| women,”” 
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Ilis writings or decrees, 
and his oceasional speeches upon this subject, are 
truly meant; but, except after a fashion at Con- 
stautinople, they are never exeented. The bigotry 
of the ‘Turks and the habits of the Rayahs are too 
strong in the provinces to be overcome by the mere 
good wishes of authority; a state of things not 
peculiar to Turkey, but which may have been 
found in Ireland for many years past, where the 
flourish of ministerial or even royal speeches cor- 
responcs indifferently with the practical result. 
The wishes of the sultan, and very possibly of some 
of the sultan’s advisers, have only given rise to 
the promotion of unscrupulous adventurers, foreign 
and Armenian. Countless plans are drawn up, 
and the authors rewarded; but there ends the 
matter; or if they are undertaken they are jobbed ; 
the Armenians, the pashas, or some persons in 
authority, intercept the money, while the few con- 
scientious foreigners, (and friends of Mr. Mae Far- 
lane,) who really wish to carry out the plans fort 
been engaged, are thwarted and 
hospitals, the various seminaries 
** model” establishments of which 
the world has heard so much from the writers in 
the employ of the sultan, are hosh—nothing. 
Their chief result is to shake faith and corrupt 
morals, by means of French systems of philosophy, 
or French novels ; for such pupils as cannot read 
French have the books translated by some admiring 
The two greatest evils of the change, 
if Mr. Mae Farlane reports truly, are the intro- 
duction of the conscription and the plan of farming 
the taxes. As no Christian can be a soldier of 
the sultan, it follows that the forced enlistment 
falls wholly upon the Mussulman population; and 
it is so opposed to their ideas, that Mr. Mac Far- 
lane attributes a decline in the numbers of the 
Turks mainly to this cause, children being artifi- 
cially destroyed. 


tion of all religions. 


The 
for education, the 


Many of the poor Turks did not scruple to say 
that they could not afford to bring up children ; that 
daughters were a useless encumbrance; and that 
if they had sons the government tore them away, 


just as they were beginning to be useful at home, 


to make soldiers of them. ‘The conscription was 
the dread and abhorrence of all the Turkish women. 


|The Greek and Armenian matrons had nothing to 


fear from it, as acknowledged Christian Rayahs could 
not serve inthearmy. Again, though always borne 
down by a heavier weight of oppression, the Chris- 
tian Rayahs, by superior industry and intelligence, 
can always command more of the necessaries of life 
than the Osmaniee peasants, and will, speaking 
comparatively, thrive where their next-door neigh- 
bors, the Turks, are half-starving. It was no mystery 
at all, or a mystery only covered with the thinnest 
and most transparent veil, that forced abortion was 
a prevalent common practice among these Turkish 
women. The dark, horrible secret as to the means 
to be employed was pretty generally known ; and 
where ignorance prevailed, there were ‘ wise 
old hags, professional abortists, paid 
Turkish Tophane, who went about the country re- 
lieving matrons of their burdens for a few piasires 
apiece ; and it was said that these helldames not 
only destroved the present embryo, but prevented 
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all chances of future conception. I was told of these 
practices at Constantinople by three Frank physi- 
cians of the highest standing there, and by two 
Perote doctors; I was told of them again at Brusa 
by two Frank doctors, by the English consul, by 
one of the American missionaries, by the French 
consul, and by others. John Zohrab said that the 
fact was notorious; that everybody in Brusa and in 
the plain knew it, as also that the life of the mother 
was often destroyed. A young Turkish woman 
recently married. and then healthy and handsome, 
though very poor, told Madame that she was 
determined to have no children; that no son of 
hers, alter being suckled at her breast and brought 
up with care and cost, should be taken from her to 
live far away in barracks and be a soldier. While 
we were at Brusa, this young Turkish woman, 
gaunt and haggard, was crawling about the streets ; 
she had no children, nor had she any health left. 
Confirmations ot the horrible fact met us wherever 
we went. ‘The sultan’s limiting the soldier’s ser- 
vice to five years had not abated it; the growth of 
poverty was increasing it; it had never been so 
prevalent as within the last two or three years—a 
period during which the speedy resurrection of the 
empire had been predicted by the salaried journal- 
ists at Constantinople, whose vaticinations seem to 
have been taken as accomplished facts by many 
people in Christendom predisposed to expect mira- 
cles from everything that is called a political reform. 
The march of Turkish reform has trampled out the 
deepest feeling, the most glowing affection of the 
human heart; it has dashed the mother’s joy at the 
birth of her first-born ; it has deprived the father 
of his love and pride for his progeny. ‘Twenty 
years ago | heard not of these horrors. 





The farming of the revenues likewise contrib- 
utes to the depopulation ; intwo ways. Under the 
old system, the Turks were favored ; the heaviest 
taxation falling upon the Rayahs, whose greater 
enterprise and industry enabled them to pay it. 
Before the farmer-general all religions are equal ; 
and the ‘lurk is muleted to the full amount of his 
assessment, so that he is not able to bring up a 
family. The excessive weight of the new taxation, 
inereased as it is by fraud, also contributes to de- 
populate the country, as the villagers fly into the 
towns or other places. ‘There seems great reason, 
however, to doubt whether a rapacious pasha was 
one bit less exacting than a contractor’s agent, 
or had much respect to creeds when his coffers 
were in question. Neither do we think that the 
alleged frauds of the collectors can be carried out 
in the remoter provinces, when a scene like the 
following could occur nearly opposite the capital. 


For Turkey, Dud&kli, though small, was a neat 
village. It avas certainly the cleanest and most 
prosperous-looking that we saw in the Brusa plain. 
Che inhabitants are of mixed breed, half Turk, half 
Yerook. ‘They were well-dressed, and appeared 
to be a quiet, inoffensive, good-natured people ; but 
they are impatient of insult, oppression, or any 
wrong, and devils when roused. To this quality, 
and to their high and rare personal courage, they 
are mainly indebted for their prosperity. Those 
publicans and sinners the Ushurjees were here 
obliged to rest satisfied with fair measurements and 
valuations, and to take the taxes as the law fixed 
them. Ibrahim’s spirit, and his known intimacy 











with the English eonsul and other Franks at Brusa, 
had this year effectually checked the fiscal maraud- 
ers, not only in this village but also at Narléderé- 
keui. The revenue-oflicers had made an assessment 
for the saliané or property-tax, in the fairness of 
which the head-men of the two villages agreed ; but 
when the time came for levying the tax, every man 
found that his assessment had been about doubled. 
Ibrahim was quiet until they came to Dudakli for 
payment. He then remonstrated. The tax-gatherers 
referred to their serolls of paper. ‘ Those writings 
speak not the truth,”’ said Ibrahim. ‘The publicans 
told him that he did not know how to write—that 
none of the villagers could even read. ‘* But we 
can remember,”’ said Ibrahim; ‘‘ and we all do re- 
member the figures we agreed upon. I was to pay 
300 piastres, Mustapha 200, Halil 150, and so with 
the rest of us; and now you ask us all nearly 
double. Thiscannot be.’’ All the head-men said, 
very decidedly, that it was not just, and that they 
would not submit to it. ‘The levyers said that they 
who could read and write and keep accounts must 
be in the right, and that the villagers must all be in 
the wrong ; and they stormed and talked very big. 
Ibrahim pointed to a deep lake a very little above 
the village, and asked them whether they could 
swim? ‘They moderated their tone, got into their 
saddles, and turned their horses’ heads away from 
Dudakli. ‘The ‘Turks of the prosperous corn village 
on the hills, under which we had passed in coming 
from Ghemlik, had long been accustomed to defend 
their rights in the same strenuous manner. 


This alleged decline of the Mahometan and in- 
crease of the Christian population is the most 
important point of the book. The other phases 
of Turkish decline are either well known or re- 
late to the want of improvements which none 
but the very eredulous could have expected. 
Many of the countless writers of Oriental travels 
have noted the decline of the Mahometan faith, 
and that the true believer is always a better man 
than the sceptic. No trustworthy travellers that 
we remember have ever supposed that the sultan’s 
reforms would renovate the empire; and as for 
the expectation of the Turks that they should be 
expelled from Europe, it is as common as books 
on geography. Every schoolboy knows that they 
bury their dead on the Asiatic shore in the antici- 
pation of expulsion. That the roads are execra- 
ble, that the cultivation is slovenly, that cruelty 
and oppression are rife in the land, that the rod 
falls heavier on the Christian than the Mahometan, 
and that the impediments to industry are grievous, 
are what all knew long ago. That such inveter- 
ate evils could be changed by paper pellets under 
a government like that of Turkey, no person of 
sense could have imagined, if he could have 
looked no further than Ireland, and seen how little 
fifty years of British legislative effort backed by 
public opinion has been able to aecomplish. One 
thing, however, does seem to have been done— 
the metropolitan Turk is no Jonger athirst for 
blood, or even indifferent to human life. 


The most striking of the Turkish changes is 
that which has taken place in the administration 
of the penal laws. A few years ago all the sen- 
tences were summary, and the punishments dread- 
ful. Capital punishments were astonishingly fre- 
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MAC FARLANE’S TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY. 


quent, and seemed to be regarded with the utmost 
indifference by all classes of Mussulmans. It was 


not often that you could go by the gate of the | 


Seraglio without seeing a ghastly exhibition of 
bleeding heads ; somewhere or other—in the capi- 
tal, or in the provinces—the yataghan or the bow- 
string was constantly at work. If a Turk made 
any observation about these sanguinary proceed- 


ings, it was merely to say that Sultan Mahmoud. 


was a very powerful king; and then he would 
slightly shrug his shoulders, and talk about kismet 
(destiny.) ‘They were all familiarized with the 
sight of blood, and this no doubt tended to increase 
the popular ferocity. On the accession of the 
present sultan, a milder spirit on the part of gov- 
ernment began to manifest itself. As executions 
became rare—and they became rarer every year— 
the Turks began to consider them with emotion, 
and even with horror; the old indifference to the 
sight of blood departed from them; they spoke 
with astonishment of the frequent executions they 
had been in the habit of witnessing a few years 
ago. ‘The case of the unhappy Armenian rene- 
gade will be still fresh in the recollection of Chris- 
tendom. ‘This man had renounced his religion and 
embraced Islam, and after living for some years as 
a Mussulman he had renounced the Prophet and 
sought a reconciliation with the Christian Church 
of his fathers. By the Koran and all its commen- 
tators, by law and by usage, the punishment of 
death must inevitably follow such backsliding : 
once a Mahometan, and always a Mahometan, or 


Great efforts were made to save this man’s life: 
the young sultan was known to be averse to his 
execution, but the Sheik ul Islam, and all the 
fanatics of Constantinople, insisted that, in so 
solemn a case as this, the law must take its course ; 
and in the end, the poor Armenian was led out to 
be executed. But instead of running to the horrid 
speetacle and exulting at it, the Turks ran away 
from the spot, and shut themselves up in their 
houses; and the man who was constrained to act 
the part of executioner fainted when he had per- 
formed his office. 
cut off with gaieté de coeur. 


The literary quality of the work before us is 
similar to that of the author's ‘* Glance at Revo- 
lutionized Italy.’’ It has the fluent rhetoric of an 
auctioneer, who has ‘‘ as much to say on a riband 
as a Raphael.” Nothing comes amiss to Mr. 
Mac Farlane. He serves up his disappointment 
with the ill-paved or no-paved streets of Constan- 
tinople, and the still profuse dirt of the Orient, or 
his pleasure at meeting half the letters of the alpha- 
bet in the person of old friends, in the same style 
as he does the portents of the ‘Turkish eclipse, 
which with fear of change perplexes Kurope— 
possibly in a rather better style. ‘The reader of 
his preface, who sees that Mr. Mac Farlane has 
omitted almost everything which does not ** bear 
upon the condition of the people, or the various 
peoples, nations, or races, that live under the rule 
of the Ottoman,’’—including in these omissions 
‘** scenery, antiquities, architecture, ‘Turkish his- 
tory, aud legends,’’-—wonders how he has man- 
aged to fill his twelve hundred pages. After 
reading a very moderate portion of the book, we 
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| begin to perceive that the author might have filled 
almost as many thousand. If the reader is ad- 
| dieted to putting ** this and that together,’’ he will 
jsuspect a little bit of bookmaking. Mr. Mae 
| Farlane’s sojourn in Turkey preceded his Italian 
tour, and should have had what the lawyers call a 
** priority.”’ ‘The success of that book, in a 
great measure owing to the interest of its subject, 
seems to have prompted the appearance of Turkey 
and its Destiny, as spun by Mr. Mae Farlane. 
But though obviously spun out, it is pretty well 
spun. Mr. Mac Farlane’s style is too facile, too 
closely resembling those painters in the decline of 
art who finished a picture while their patron was 
playing a game of cards, or could cover a wall as 
rapidly as a house-painter. Yet, though there is 
neither depth nor thought in him, and no more of 
critical truth than there is in a seene or a sign- 
post, still he has travelled in Turkey—he has 
native friends in the country—he resided with 
them for some time—and he could, as in Italy, 
compare the past with the present. There are 
many descriptive passages, that have slender bear 
ing upon the imperial ‘‘ dying agonies’’ at which 
Mr. Mac Farlane was called upon to attend, and 





certain death, was the brief dogma not only of the | where Mr. Mac Farlane called on his return from 
Osmanlees but of all the protessors of Islamism. | 


‘Twenty years ago, heads were | 


various accounts of scenery and manners, that are 
agreeable and readable enough. 
The following sketch of a night at Nica, 


Kutayah, is an example of this kind. The ac- 
commodation for travellers is of a kind certainly 
to afford room for improvement. 


We groped our road by ourselves, aed entered 
‘some deep slush at the end of the silent street, the 
scent of which told our Tchelebee that we were 
|getting near the market-place; now, too, some 
of the Lemures began to how] ; and in a very few 
minutes we got right into the heart of the teharshy, 
where two or three miserable shops and the princi- 
pal ‘Turkish coffee-house were yet open. The 
café had a khan attached to it; and here, in a 
filthy puddle, we dismounted. Before the khanjee 
led us to our apartment, we peeped into the coffee- 
house. Raised platforms of wood ran along two 
sides of the room, and on these two or three travel- 
lers were sleeping ; at the upper end of the room 
there was a crackling and smoking pine-fire, burn- 
ing on an elevated hearth, so raised for the greater 
convenience of the caféjee ; and in the midst of 
the room there was a pan of burning charcoal, 
round which were seated about a dozen turbaned 
Turks, the notabilities of the place, some smoking 
vigorously to dispel the baleful damp of night, and 
others not having strength enough left to smoke, 
and all being sallow, thin, haggard, and silent. 
Such was the Nicwan Council we saw assembled 
in the coffee-house ; which was lighted by the 
flames on the hearth and by two cresset-lamps. 

The poor khanjee was as yellow as gold and as 
thin as a ghost; he was in the hot fit of malaria 
fever, and could scarcely crawl or hold up his 
head; his servant or slave was as yeilow as him- 
self, but instead of burning he was freezing, hav- 
ing the cold fit on him. Hot or cold, burning 
fever or freezing shaking ague, these were the 
principal varieties in the physical condition of the 
people in this horrible swamp. Our Tchelebee 
bought and lighted some Turkish tallow eandles, 
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the khanjee procured us a pilaff and some yaourt ; 
but the candles had not been lighted five minutes 
ere bugs came out by detachments and regiments 
from the crevices of the wall and ceiling, and from 
the rotten wood floor. In a few minutes they were 
everywhere, in front, on the two flanks, in the 
rear, above us, and below us. They began crawl- 
ing up the low stool on which our pilaff was smok- 
ing. We rushed out of the place. ‘The khanjee 
was very sorry, but he had no better room. ‘The 
caféjee took us in and gave up to us his own cham- 
ber; a mere closet some twelve feet long by six 
broad, in which, he positively assured us, we 
should find very few bugs and no fleas to speak of. 
We finished our meal, put our saddles and saddle- 
bags under our heads, and stretched ourselves on a 
matting which covered the hard boards. Being 
fatigued, we slept; but a long sleep was not to be 
looked for in that den: the air was oppressively 
close, the stench insupportable; the fleas came 
upon us like nimble tirailleurs ; and then the slow 
measured march of the heavy infantry, the bugs. 
Nothing was left for it but to make another bolt. 
We went out into the café, and there waited till 
the caféjee lighted his fire and boiled his great 
copper pot, and the very early-rising ‘Turks began 
to drop in. It was like a congregating ef ghosts 
who had all died las. night of the jaundice. In 


the first gray light of the morning they looked 
more awful than they had done over night when 
sitting in council round the charcoal tripod. 


This is rather a pastoral or patriarchal picture | 


of a Turkish farm belonging to the golden age of 
Anatolia. 


There were many things in the domestic econo- 
my of this ‘Turkish farm-house which interested 
me exceedingly ; but they would be difficult to de- 
scribe, and perhaps wearisome in a description. 
All was simple and primitive, but not disorderly. 


A WINDSOR CONVERSATION, FROM MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY. 


grazing on the village-green, towards the river- 
side, with the geese of the rest of the villagers. I 
think there were no ducks. I know that there 
were no barn-door fowls, or any poultry of that 
sort. Dudakli stood too near to the wild mountain, 
the lake, the river, the fens, and morasses, which 
were all too swarming with destructive vermin, to 
allow of the profitable rearing of poultry. ‘The 
stoats were large, voracious, cunning, and very 
nimble ; so were the wild cats and the polecats— 
no walls could keep them out; and the walls of the 
farm-yards and houses of Dudakli, as all over the 
plain, were composed merely of wooden beams, 
joists, uprights, and transverse pieces of timber, 
having the interstices filled up with caked earth, or 
with bricks only dried in the sun. Geese are not 
altogether such silly birds as they are called. 
Halil, a good authority, said that the geese of 
Dudakli were not to be caught napping ; that they 
knew how to defend themselves with their beaks; 
and that when a dangerous enemy got among them 
they always made noise enough to rouse the whole 
village. ‘There was no meat in the farm-house. 


A Wivpsor Conversation, rrom Mapame 
D’Arsiay’s Diary.—A general silence was just 
threatening us when Madame la Feéte suddenly, in 
her broken English, exclaimed she had been having 
a great dispute whether Mrs. Delany was born in 
this century or the last : the colonel, (Goldsworth,) 
surprised out of his glumness, ealled out. ** In the 
last century, ma’am! What do you mean by that? 
Would you make the good lady to be a hundred 
years old!’’ She explained herself so extremely 
ill, that not a creature was brought over to her 


Opinion, though it was afterwards proved that she 


was right, and that the year 1700, in which Mrs. 
Delany was born, belonged to the last century. 





'Mr. Fisher and Mr. Blomberg both said that the 


There were few stores or commodities, but such | year 1700 must be the first of the present century. 


things as existed were tolerably abundant, and no 
painful stint was exhibited. A neighbor wanted 
some flour, for he had neglected to g« in time to 
the mill at Narléderé-keui to get some of his own 
corn ground: he was told to go into a store-room 
and take what he wanted. Lying out of the way more 
than two miles from the high road, in a corner, and 
at the very head of the plain, Dudakli was not on the 
way to any places except the two small Yerook 
villages over the lake; and it was therefore very 
little frequented by passengers. But to-day three 
wayfaring Turks, evidently very poor men, stopped 
to rest themselves for an hour at the farm; and im- 
mediately on their arrival, bread, country cheese, 
some pomegranates, and a fine water-melon, were 
placed before them; and before they took their 
departure, our invisible but not inactive hostess 
sent out from the harem a tiny cup of coffee for 
each. 
Ibrahim had a tolerably good stock of corn and 
maize and barley, of his own growing. A small 
rovision of rice had been purchased at Brusa. 
e was well furnished with cheese. ‘Three or 
four cows furnished an abundance of milk ; and 
nearly every day they make with some of the milk 
refreshing yaourt, or sweet delicious caimac. The 
pair of buffaloes which he had for his tillage were 
splendid animals compared with those we usually 
gaw in the country. <A small flock of geese were 


'Madame la Féte declared she had made it clearly 
| belong to the last, and Mr. ‘Turbulent was as well 
convinced of it as herself. ‘1700 belong to 
| 1600,’ cried the colonel, indignantly. ‘* Why, 
‘then, I suppose Friday belongs to ‘Thursday, and 
| Wednesday to Tuesday! Bless us! here ’s such 
la set of new doctrines, a man won't know soon 
whether he ’s alive now, or was alive the last age !”’ 
Madam la Féte now attempted a fuller explanation, 
but was so confused in her terins, and so much ata 
loss for words, that though perfectly right, the 
colonel looked at her as if he thought her half 
mad. ‘*O dear, yes, ma’am! yes,” cried he bow- 
ing with mock submission, ** I dare say it’s all very 
right—only it’s a little new—that ‘s all—1700 
makes 1600. O, vastly right! A little like Mr. 
Rust.”’ “ No, sir, give me leave only just to say 

** * Ono, ma’am,”’ eried he, turning away in 
haste ; *¢ | don’t understand anything of these mat- 
ters—they ‘re too deep for me—I know nothing 
about them.”’ ‘* Mais, Monsieur, sir, if you will 
only give me leave, st monsieur veut bien me permet- 
tre.”’ **O no, ma’am, don “t trouble yourself. 1 
am not worth the pains—I am quite in the dark in 
these things—I was franking a parcel of letters 
yesterday, and | thought I franked them all for this 
year; but I suppose I franked them all in the last 
eentury.”"—Madame D’Arblay’s Diary, vol. iii., 
p. 192. 
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little mistress—and beside the deep, sapphire-blue 
of the large languid eyes, and the classic regularity 
of ev ry feature, there Was an expression, @ soul 
look, which intensified her natural beauty, and 








stamped her as the owner of an intellect whose 


A YOUNG man, an artist, was passing slowly 
through the principal thoroughfare of a great city, 
and the few years of his life, if they had proved 
heavy and sorrowful in experience, liad at least 
left no dark impress on his forehead. His figure | 
was strikingly elegant, and the face manly; it 
might well have been taken to represent the Genius 
of Thought, so calm, elevated, and ennobled by 
spiritual excellence was it. 

‘yr ' 

Phat he was poor, you might guess by the worn 
garments in which he was attired; for, from the 
figure, bearing, and whole appearance of the youth, | 
it was evident that he was not of that class of 
geniuses who atlect shabbiness in personal appear- 
ance, in the name of eccentricity. 

And he was an ambitious young man, teo. A 
glance into his studio, where constantly and dili- | 
gently he toiled in his vocation, had told you that. 
It would seem, by the constant emendations he 
would make, and by the finished style he labored to 
impart to all he did, that nothing short of superior 
excellence or perfection in his art would satists 
him. 

He has come into the open air this morning, not 
because he is wearied with his work, for it is a 
source of continual delight to him—neither in, 
search of amusement, but to ponder on a thought 
which has long harbored in his mind: three pic- 
tures should be his fame. From his quiet studio 


he would send into the world a moral lessen that | 
in the world 


should delight and instruct, and le 
an abiding moral influence. Not only did Martin 
Gray long to win for himself a proud name on the 
earth, but with the poets and the preachers he 
would fain lift up his veice and teach—he also 
would be a priest and a reformer, and by his works 
he would testify to the infinite beauty of holiness 
and virtue. 

The artist’s heart beat joyfully as he revolved 
this idea in his mind—his hope was high—his hand 
was skilful. 

“If my name only ranks with the masters’ some 
day—if | can do some real and substantial good in 
my generation! | cannot labor too hard to secure 
these ends,’’ he said to himself as he passed, uncon- 
scious of the noise and confusion about him, along 
the street. 


uve 


ay 


Mechanically turning at the first corner, Martin” 


moved on to quarters of the city where the strife 
and confusion of life were more subdued. 

At once he stood silent, as though changed sud- 
denly to marble ; then a heart-cheering ery of joy 
and surprise burst from him, and * 1 have found it! 
I have found it!’ he cried—*‘ here is sunrise at 
last !*’ 

There were children playing in the street, poor 
little children, boys and girls, whose only play- 
ground was that hot and dusty place. But in the 
person of one, the quick eye of the artist detected 
extraordinary beauty, though decked in rags alinost 
as extraordinary. 

The unconscions child was a girl, six or seven 
years of age, faultless in form and feature, the very 
embodiment of one of Martin Gray’s ideals. 

It was not solely the exquisite loveliness of the 
child's face, though the shape and coloring were 

rfect—but beside the dark rich hair, which fell 
in such unheeded profusion on the shoulders of its 





range was far higher than that reached by any of 
hier playmates. 

*'Peil me your name, litte angel,’’ said the 
artist, in the excitement of his delighted surprise. 

**My name is Alice Flynn,’ was the prompt 
answer. 

** Have you a mother? Where does she live? 
Go with me to your home—Il must speak with 
her.”” 

‘he child answered these queries by at once 
leaving her playmates—the artist followed her 
quickly, and in a few moments they entered a nar- 
row byway. Passing a short distance through it, 
little Alice paused before a shabby old house, 
which seemed every day on the point of bidding an 
eternal farewell to all things terrestrial. 

** This is the place where we live, sir,’’ she said, 
with the sweetest voice in the world, ‘* will you 
come int”? 

‘The little girl is yours, ma’am, I believe,”’ 
said Martin, as he stood in the presence of what 
seemed to him an ogress when compared with the 
** child-angel’? who called her mother. 

** Yes—she was n't lost, was she! Or was she 
up to mischief in the street, just tell me that!” 

** No, no—nothing of the kind,”* said the artist 
quickly—but not in the least daunted by the wash- 
erwoman’s unamiable greeting—** | struck 
with her appearance—and now that | have at last 
an opportunity of accomplishing an object | have 
long contemplated, I trust you will not object.”’ 

** Lord, sir, what is it you want—speak it out 
quiek, can’t ye—my work is waiting for me, don't 
ye see’ Do you want the child's front teeth, or 
her hair’ L’ve sold her hair twice to a barber, but 
her teeth’’— 

‘** You mistake me,”’ exclaimed Martin Gray, 
sharply, for he was disgusted with the cruel werds 
of the woman. ‘ 1 am an artist—I would like to 
take her likeness—will you permit me to do so?” 

** No! what would you do with it? The girl ’s 
about spoiled now with people's telling her how 
beautiful she is. To be sure, the child is well 
enough in looks, but beauty don't give us bread, 
and her good looks only spiles her—she ‘s getting 
proud and hateful since people have told her so 
much about it, the little fool !”’ 

** If that is so, I fear it is not the wisest course 
to let her play so much in the street with other little 
folks,’’ said Martin. 

This approach to advice aroused the woman's 
ire. ‘* Where's she to be kept, 1d like to know 
that? A poor woman like me as erns her bread by 
the sweat of her face has litle time to be lovking 
about after the young ones. People like me can’t 
keep their children at home like other folks, who 
have plenty of room indoor and out. So you see, 
young man, your advice aint worth much, any 
how.”’ 

‘*Of course, madam, you know your own busi- 
ness best ; but, seriously, you cannot mean to re- 
fuse my earnest request. 1 assure you it will be 
the greatest favor to me if you will suffer me to 
take the child's pieture. I am willing to pay you 
for the privilege.”’ 

** Then it shall be done,”’ said the woman, bright- 
ening up. ‘* How much will you offer?” 

‘Five shillings,’ answered the young man, 


Vas 
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** and I will pay you more at some future day—but 
I also am poor.” 

Poor fellow, he spoke the truth indeed, for the | 
five shillings were just half the contents of his old | 
faded purse at that moment. 


** Well, she may go for that. Here, Alice, you ‘re | 





over whom I had the shadow of control! O, that 
I were only rich! She ought to be educated! 
Heavens! what a smile—and what a mind she has 
—she thinks! God defend her !’’ 

Indulging in such thoughts as these, Martin had 
passed again through the crowded streets, quite un- 


going to have your face painted—let me brush you mindful of all things save that one high project he 


up a little.”’ 
‘* No—no, | pray, madam, leave her to me. 1) 


jhad coneeived, which now he for the first time felt 


convinced might be really performed. Once more 


will take her to my studio as she is ; I would not | we find him before his easel, and how he labored 


have her appearance changed in the least—the | 
drapery of the child does not need any alteration. 
I will bring her to you again in an hour.”’ 

** Well, she “ll be safe enough, I spose ; go on.” 

** Are you going to paint my face, sir! What 
for’ Will it hurt me?’ asked Alice Flynn, as 
she, with Martin, passed along the streets hand in 
hand. 

‘* Not your face, child,’’ answered the artist, 
** Tm going to paint a face ike yours—that is all.”’ 

** What for ?”’ 

**'To hang up in my room, and then perhaps to 
sell it some day for a great deal of money.” 

** Sell me! sell my face!’ and the little inno- 
cent laughed, and wondered why anybody should 
want to buy a face like hers. 

Probably my reader will not soon, if ever, see 
the original painting executed on that day, which 
ever after remained a date so memorable in the rec- 
ollections of MartinGray. Let me, therefore, here 
state that the Sunrise was a portrait quite dissimi- 
lar to those we usually see of young children. 

** Now lie quietly, Alice, for a moment,’’ said 
Martin. He had placed her on the ancient lounge, 
the only reasonable piece of furniture in the room. 
** Now close your eyes—ah! not so close, let them 
be half open, as though you were just waking up— 
now | will paint a picture the world shall wonder 
at! Yes, | also will make a Sunrise !”’ 

Quietly and motionless, as though bereft of life, 
the child lay and watched the artist's movements. 
An hour passed, and not for one moment had the 
hand of the artist paused—it is enough to say that 
even he was satisfied with the progress he had made 
in those swift-winged sixty minutes. 

Upon the easy couch Alice had fallen asleep, 
unperceived by the young painter. He awakened 
her with some regret, but the time he had promised 
to keep her with him was passed, and Martin had 
little inclination to brave the wrath of the mother’s 
tongue. ‘Thoughtfully he led the child to her home, 
and when he parted with her there, it was with a 
heart full of sorrow, for he knew that a life of 
hardship, and want, and temptation, was in store 
for the beautiful girl. 

** Poor and handsome,”’ thought he—** God pro- 
tect her! To be sure it would be a sad sight were 
the innumerable host of poor people all hideously 
ugly—and as to the necessity of. the thing, such 
folks would seem to require the simple pleasure of 
being admired, inasmuch as they are debarred from 
participating in all amusements and enjoyments that 
cost money, and beauty costs nothing. And yet 
Heaven have merey on the poor family that boasts 
of a beauty! as surely as the sunshine, pride will 
creep in under the door-sill or by the window, and 
certainly in acovert manner. The pretty daughter 
must be prettily dressed, even at the expense, and 
by the self-denial of the more plainly gifted remain- 
der of the family. ‘Then come struggles, heart- 
bitterness and envy—God be thanked if hatred and 
malice do not also come! Now there’s that little 
Alice Flynn—if she were only my sister, or one 


there! Six days, morning and evening, he worked 
on his creation, and Saturday night saw him look- 
ing upon it with such intensity of satisfaction, as 
betokened a very happy heart—for it was finished, 
and his heart and his mind had declared it ** very 
good !”’ 

The following week there was to be an exhibi- 
tion, and to the rooms prepared for this purpose 
| Martin conveyed his work, and it was not perhaps 
, without a thrill of pride that he placed it among the 
multtudinous proofs of genius there. 

The Sunrise was unframed, and having been 
among the last brought in, it oceupied an obscure 
and unfavorable position. But Martin surveyed it 
|with the eyes of a lover—he knew its superior 
|merit, and he fancied that others would behold it in 
|just such a light. But Martin was destined to be 
\disappointed nota little ; during the first days of 
the exhibition, while the rooms were filled to over- 
flowing, but little attention was attracted towards 
his portrait. Sometimes it was so fortunate as to 
attract an exclamation of surprise, and a momentary 
glance of admiration—and once or twice a grow 
of young people stopped a moment to honor it wit 
examination ; but Uiere were works of well-known 
artists which must be criticized and applauded— 
there were ‘* first attempts”’ of rich and fashionable 
men which must be praised—and, besides, it was on 
the whole taken for granted, by universal consent, 
that the best pictures occupied the most prominent 
stations, and that those condemned to the back- 
ground must necessarily be only passably good or 
mediocre, 

By degrees Martin began to take these facts into 
consideration—and then it was only by great effort 
he managed to keep his hopes alive, that some good 
fate was yet in store for his darling. 

An early hour on the morning of the fifth day 
found him once more attracted to the rooms; he 
would endeavor to secure for his child a position 
more prominent, for some of the paintings had been 
already removed by their masters. 

But two persons were there when he entered. 
They were a lady and gentleman in deep mourning, 
and they were standing before Ais Sunrise ! Passing 
up the long hall slowly, with his eyes directed to 
the thickly covered wall, where he saw whut only 
an artist could, the outwritten, burning hopes of a 
multitude of men, he contrived to keep watch of the 
two who remained so long motionless and speech- 
less before the pictured child. 

** Do you know the author of this work, sir; and 
if it is for sale?’ asked the stranger, as Martin 
drew near. 

**] have an acquaintance with the artist,’’ an- 
swered he, * but the painting, | think, is not for 
sale.”’ 

‘* Why should it be placed here then?’ asked 
the gentleman, quickly, and with great evident dis- 
appointment. 

**Beeause, sir, there is something dear to the 
heart of the author of a work, besides the money 
which the sale of it would bring. | feel at liberty 
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to answer you frankly as you have asked—the artist | 
hoped that by this work attention might be attracted 

to his skill, for he is a young man necessitated to | 
labor, and as yet altogether unknown in his pro-| 
fession.”’ 

‘*] admire the genius of the young man; he | 
will succeed in making himself known beyond all | 
doubt. But perhaps I might offer for this picture | 
a sum great enough to satisfy even him.”’ 

There was a silence, and there was in the lady’s | 
eyes such a beseeching look as she glanced from | 
the picture towards Martin, that his determination | 
was almost vanquished, but he looked down and | 
said : 

‘The painting is my work—I cannot part with | 
it at any price.”’ 

‘Tt is yours! and you will not sell it! Mr. 
Artist, you do not, cannot know how much you | 
refuse us! We had a child, a darling little girl; 
she was an angel to us—she is lost to us, is dead, 
young man !—and this portrait! it is so like her, at 
any cost I would secure it. Name your price ; high 
as you value your beautiful work, consider that to 
us it is infinitely more valuable! the hours of labor 
you have spent upon it have endeared it to you—it 
is more to us though than even that; it is life to 
us, for it brings her back again ; or, if you will not 
part with the original, oblige us by making a du- 
plicate copy, for which we shall be willing to pay | 
a liberal price.’ 

The lady trembled as her companion pleaded | 
with the artist so earnestly. It was not in Martin 
Gray to deny a plea so sad and so heartfelt; he 
exclaimed, ‘* Permit me to retvin the work but a 
few days, and it shall then be forwarded to you.”’ 

A thankful glance of the tearful eyes of the be- 
reaved mother was what Martin thought, apart 
from the proffered sum, at that momenta full reward, 
and it was with a light heart that, with the picture | 
in its case, he carried it once more to the attic studio. 








CHAPTER 


Il. 


The foundation of Martin Gray's fortune was | 
laid, and ever after he was a firm believer in pre- 
sentiments, for the Sunrise had in very truth been 
the making of him. In the midst of his good for- | 
tune, the generous heart did not forget the poor 
child whose beauty had so materially aided his 
genius. Previous to his departure he placed a 
well-filled purse in the hands of the mother, saying, 
** Your child isan extraordinary girl. ‘This money 
will be sufficient. to secure her a good education— 
pray do not neglect it, for she will be an honor and 
a great help to you some day. Promise me that 
you will keep her out of the street as much as is | 
possible, and that you will send her to school. 1! 
am going abroad ; when I come home again she 
will be many years older than now—nearly a| 
woman. Give me your promise she shall be sent 
to schogl.’’ 

** Yes, she shall go; and as to keeping her out 
of the street, I s’pose I might as well undertake to 
—well, yes, I ‘ll try my hand at it.”’ 

‘* Be kind to her.” 

Martin travelled abroad ; he studied in Italy—he | 
studied in Germany—he journeyed through nearly | 
all Europe. Araong artists, and artist-patronizers, 
the success of his first exhibited picture was well 
known ; the Sunrise was everywhere commented | 
upon, and the papers liked to talk of the young | 
artist, Martin Gray, of his skilful hand, and gener- | 
ous heart! | 
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But during the years of labor and study spent 
abroad, his one great idea remained unaecom- 
plished. ‘The second picture which he had de- 
signed as a continuation of the Sunrise, was un- 


| touched. 


Still his hands had not been idle. In Paris his 
studio, (it was not there an attic !) became a point 
of interest and fashionable attraction, and in Ham- 
burg he dwelt neither in poverty nor obscurity, and 
in a pecuniary point of view, his labors had made 
his fortune. 

Years passed on, and Martin was at home again; 
at home and among a multitude of friends, though 
when seven years ago he departed from the great 
city he might easily have counted the voices that 
came to bid him adieu and God-speed. But fame 
and fortune wonderfully enhance the feeble interest 
felt in the once poor son of Genius—so Martin 
Gray proved it. His friendship was sought for as 
most honorable ; his words were quoted, his dress 
and style imitated—fair ladies trilled his songs, (for 
he was something of a poet, too,) and, as a ** lion,”’ 
the young exquisite was pronounced by fathers, 
mothers, and daughters, as perfect, charming, and 
altogether unexceptionable. 

** What in the way of amusements, Frank ?”’ asked 
the artist, as he strolled, arm-in-arm, with a city 
gallant through the streets. 

**What! not heard Alice yet? She gives a musi- 
eal entertainment to-night. My good fellow, you 
‘argue yourself unknown,’ by such unseemly igno- 
rance,’’ gayly said his companion, the Hon. Francis 
Dundas. 

** Indeed, I must confess to ignorance ; who is 
this great singer, Alice? some newly-risen star, is 
she not!”’ 

** Yes, but the few who have heard, say a star 
that bids fair to prove on closer examination of the 
first magnitude, and that even an artist’s eye can 
detect no defect in her matchless beauty ; her rare 
beauty some time since attracted the attention of 
old H——, the millionaire—he does something 
toward educating her; she turns out a woman, o1 
girl of uncommon talents, and has determined to 
become a public singer. [am told her history is a 
complete remance, wanting nothing of tragedy or 
comedy to make it irresistibly interesting.”’ 

‘* A singer—a genius—and a beauty !—we will 
hear her by all means!’’ exclaimed Martin enthu- 
siastically. 

And they did hear her. 

It was not a ‘‘ grand entertainment.” The 
singer Alice was the sole performer. She had 
preterred that it should be so, that her merits and 
powers, whatever they were, might be estimated at 
their worth. 

Small and select was the audience before which 
she appeared; it was composed of people of re- 
fined taste, who could fully appreciate all the ex- 
cellences of style and manner, and whose approba- 
tion a young débutante might rejoice to win. How 
young she was! how truly and perfectly beautiful ! 
There was a slight flush on her cheek which was 


‘else as pale as marble, that told how strongly the 


chords of her brave heart were struck. She sang 
—QO, the voice whose tones filled the high hall was 
like that we hear in dreams, when angels come to 
keep watch over us, chanting through the long 
hours of the night. During the whole first part 
of the concert there wes intense silence, for there 
was an intense gratification felt by the audience 
that was deeper than could be uttered, and the 
smiles, and tears, and breathless interest evinced, 
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were to the maiden tributes more acceptable than 
tumultuous applause had been. 

“She is a wonder!’ “a muiracle!’’ “ what a 
voice !’’ ** what a style !’? “ and then to think she is 
only seventeen or eighteen!’? Such and like ex- 
elamations escaped from every tongue as ** Alice” 
withdrew at the close of the first part from the 
saloon. 

frank Dundas turned to his companion— 

** Well, Gray, what do you think of her?’ 

**1 am lost! it is divine! I have never seen or 
heard her equal. ‘Tell me, what did you say is 
her name ; the face haunts me; I could swear I 
have seen it before.”’ 

“Tut! swear not at all. It’s not likely you 
have ever seen her before to-night. Perhaps she 
corresponds with some fairy-queen or lady-love 
born of your own prolific fancy. Is it notso? I 
can well conceive such a thing possible, ‘though 
I’m neither poet nor artist.” 

Martin bowed to save himself from the necessity 
of a reply, for he was deep in thought, and through 
the obscurity of the distant past his memory was 
striving to grope its way. 

After a few moments the singer appeared again 
in the saloon. 

** Did you say her name was Alice?’ asked 
Martin Gray, as his eyes for the second time rested 
upon her. ** Alice—Alice what?’ 

‘* [ have never heard—she is only known by that 
name. She does not need so many cognomens as 
we less gifted individuals, and I suppose intends 
that the world shall know without being told further 
who is meant when the singer Alice is spoken of.’ 

** Dundas, | have seen that face before, you may 
depend upon it. Will you believe it, during all 
my residence in Europe, | have sought with des- 
perate earnestness, but in vain, for a face just such 
as hers.’’ 

‘* Pray wherefore? Are you not the sworn foe 
of all lady-loves save the sweet goddess of painting ?”’ 

‘‘ Hush! love has had nothing to do with my 
search—pretty faces are to be found everywhere ; 
and, though an artist, [am free to say the man who 
marries a woman for her beauty is a poor fool. Do 
you remember my picture called Sunrise, painted 
seven or eight years ago!”’ 

** Remember it? Why, my dear fellow, to be sure 
I do, and whata grand lift it gave you before the 
‘darling public!’ [ should be stupid indeed to 
forget that picture or its painter.”’ 

** Well, perhaps you know—though of course 
you could not, for | never spoke of my intention to 
another—but ever since that picture was finished, I 
have determined to make it one of a series, by 
painting two others, one of such innocent loveliness 
arrived at womanly perfection, and the third was to 
be the image of beauty ruined by crime; and in 
the three | hoped to offer a moral lesson to the 
world. Never till to-night have I seen one worthy 
to take the second place in the series. I see her 
now, and! have an impression that this woman was 
that child.” 

“If it is your wish we will visit her to-night 
when the concert is finished, or to-morrow—perhaps, 
however, you would prefer calling upon her alone ?”’ 
said Frank Dundas, with a hearty codperating look 
of voice and manner. 

‘** By all means accompany me—we will go in 
the morning, and I will lay my life on it, that 
singer's name, when a child, was Alice Flynn!” 





delighted them. She spoke with the enthusiasm 
of youth of the art in which she was so greata 
proficient, and every word she uttered revealed a 
mind we!l cultivated, refined, and innately noble. 

A half hour passed speedily by, but the Hon- 
orable gave no sign of an intention to depart. The 
artist, who had surveyed her as he would an exqui- 
site production of art, first rising to take his leave, 
said—** | have a favor to urge, madam; it is a 
very great one; Lam painting a series of portraits ; 
will you permit me to take yours as a representation 
of Noonday ?”’ 

‘** It would be a very poor representative of the 
glory and majesty of the theme you have chosen.” 

** Permit me to judge that,”’ said Martin Gray, 
earnestly. ‘* It is an idea | have Jong desired to 
carry out; I wished to make the picture an exact 
likeness, and therefore sought a beauty that was 
perfect, so there should be no room left for my 
imagination. Now that the object of my long search 
is found, do not deny me this great privilege. If 
you will only accompany some of your friends to 
my studio, by showing to you the Sunrise, | can 
better explain what it is | wish; or perhaps you 
will suffer me, either now or to-morrow, to escort 
you thither.”’ 

‘* To-morrow,’’ she answered, ‘I will come. 
Ere then you may, I trust, find one elsewhere to 
represent your ideal.”’ 

‘* That is utterly impossible. To-morrow, then, 
before the rooms are filled with visitors, I shal] look 
for you,” said Martin, with a decidedly grateful 
accent and leck ; and the young men walked slowly 
away. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


The Noonday was nearly finished. The city was 
ringing with the surpassing beauty and the match- 
less voice of the young singer Alice. And Martin 
Gray's numerous and powerful friends everywhere 
declared that the picture on which he worked so 
diligently would add the greenest leaf to his glory- 
wreath. 

The artist loved his picture—loved he the origi- 
nal?’ No! he could have worshipped the canvas 
on which that matchless face was impressed, but 
when he looked on Alice, and listened to her 
beautiful words, and the so musical, delicious pro- 
nunciation, though he saw and heard with the 
most enthusiastic admiration, it was still only that 
of the artist—the man’s heart was untouched. 

He had never shown to her the * child-angel.”’ 
After his call upon ** Alice,”’ so strengthened was 
become Martin Gray’s persuasion that it was ¢he 
Alice of by-gone recollections, that he feared to 
hazard the display of the portrait to her. 

Let us see if his precaution was 2 wise one. 

It was the Jast sitting. On the following day the 
lady was to depart, with a distinguished company 
of singers, on a long professional tour. She had 
risen, for the hour was passed, and stood looking 
for the last time on the beautiful works of the artist. 

**Do you remember,” said Martin, approaching 
her, ‘* I promised to show you the portrait which | 
called the Sunrise ; pardon me that I have not done 
so before; this is the one.” 

He raised his hand, and turned to the light a 
smal] picture, which for the few past days had 
looked upon the wall. 

A broken exclamation of surprise, rather than 
the usual tribute of warm praise, escaped the young 


Ateleven the following morning Alice received | creature. 
her guests, with a grace and ease of manner which! ‘* May I ask,”’ said she, with face slightly averted 
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from his gaze, 
girl?” 

lt was the question which, of all others, the 
artist most wished her to propose, and he watched | 
her closely, as in a careless tone, that belied his! 
glance, he said— 

“] remember 
Flynn!” 

** Thank you, it is indeed a lovely picture !’’ 

Martin Gray attended her to the carriage that 
stood in waiting, but Alice the songstress did not 
look upon him till she gave him her hand in part- 
ing. When he saw her face, then the artist knew 
he had not been deceived—she was pale as death. 

A few months afterwards came from a distant 
city a letter to our hero; its contents were, a bank 
note for a large sum, and these words :— 


‘“‘may I ask the name of the | 


it very well—it was Alice 


** The child for whose education you so generously 
provided, when both she and yourself were poor 
and unknown, would fain convince you, that with 
increase of years, and fortune, and happiness, she 
has not forgotten—that she is not ungrateful. All 
the good that has fallen to her in this life she is 
glad and proud to trace directly to you—to that one 
act of well-timed charity. May the God of heaven 
forever bless you! ‘The ‘ Sunrise’ and the ‘ Noon- 
day’ of your life you have made uns peakably glori- 
ous; may the night be without a cloud, and com- 
plete in its maguificence.—A tice.” 

The artist rejoiced in her brilliant suecess, and 
waited with impatience till he should see and speak 
with her again. 

In the years when honors thickly clustered around 
his brow, when fortune had laid many of her 
choicest gifts at his feet, there was yet one thing 
wanting to complete his happiness. 

There were few homes on earth so beautiful as 
his, and his wife and children (for Martin in course 
of time became an old man) were all that the heart 
of man could desire. ‘There were no lines betoken- 
ing care, or a fierce strife with the world, on the | 
artist's handsome face. He had labored, and that | 
constantly, it is true ; but his had not been a weary- | 
ing toil. 

Many enchanting, perfect works had gone forth | 
from the rooms of Martin Gray into the world; but | 
there were two original ones for which he rejected | 
every offer. however extravagant. Copies and en- 
gravings of them had been given to the public, but | 
the canvas on which his fingers worked, while his 
eyes were gazing on the loveliest and most perfect | 
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specimens of beauty to his mind conceivable, were 
precious beyond all price to him. 

_ The series had not been completed, for Martin 
Gray had never seen a human being fearfully beauti- 
ful, and irrevocably fallen, whereby to represent the 
‘Night.’ And, as years passed on, his heart more 
earnestly and continually hoped that he never might. 

The great artist is dead. ‘The passing visions 
of a beautiful fancy have forever flitted away—** he 
sleeps the last sleep’’—but his works live after him. 
He sleeps, but he has left a name that is cherished 
by his country, and his genius is a source of na- 
tional pride. 

During his widow’s life, his studio remained as he 
had left it—it was a Mecca to which, for years, pil- 
grims most devout resorted. ‘lo many that artist’s 
rooms were sacred places ; standing in them they 
breathed the air of inspiration, and held sweet com- 
munings with the spirit of the beautiful. 

Of the sublime Jessons—and they were many— 
which spoke forth from those walls, there was one 
that made the gazer shudder and turn pale. No 
one gazing on the three faces, which were separated 
from all other paintings wrought by the same hand, 
could have resisted the conviction that the artist 
had meant, aye, and that he had succeeded in con- 
veying to the mind of the gazer a deep and awful 
moral lesson, for the ** Night’’ was with the ** Sun- 
rise’’ and the ** Noonday.”’ 

It was marvellous, it was dreadful, to trace the 
great resemblance between the likeness of the an- 
gelic little child, the inecomparably beautiful maiden, 
and the splendid, but fallen woman! 

The same bright curling hair, the same deep 
sapphire eyes, the fresh bloom on the fair cheek, 
the graceful form—they were unmistakable. But 
oh! there was an expression on those features of 
the eldest woman that the innocent child and tha 
guileless maiden could not have interpreted—it was 
a bold, defiant look, that told it was a sorrowful 
and ever-to-be-lamented day that saw her come be- 
fore the world to wrestle for its honors—a very 
siren—but ah! how weak to strive against its sin- 
ful allurements, its awful temptations. 

They are one and the same, said every heart that 
gazed upon them. Reader, they were! for the 
** Night’’ was also a portrait, and the last work of 


| Martin Gray. 


Alas, alas! sweet Alicee—splendid and courted 
I 
Alice—wretched and ruined Alice! 
CaroLins C——. 





A REQUIEM. 


Breatus low, thou gentle wind, 
Breathe soft and low; 

The beautiful lies dead ! 

The joy of life is fled! 

And my lone heart is wed 
Henceforth to woe ! 


That thou shouldst droop and die 
At early morn! 

While yet thy graceful dew 

A joyous fragrance drew 

From every flower that grew 
Life's path along! 


The green earth mourns for thee, 


A plaintive tone is heard, 
And flower and leaflet stirred, 
And every fav'rite bird 

Sings sad and lone. 


aT 
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Pale is thy brow, and dimmed 
Thy sparkling eye ! 

A ffection’s sweetest token 

Is Jost fore’er and broken ! 

The last kind word is spoken— 
Why didst thou die? 


Breathe low, thou gentle wind, 
Breathe soft and low ; 

The beautiful lies dead! 

The joy of life is fled! 

And my lone heart is wed 





Thou dearest one; 


Henceforth to woe ! 
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